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WHEN A MAN GOES HOME 





The children who greet him 


They've probably been “‘bad.” 


Most children who are good 


have to be ‘‘bad”” sometimes. 


Perhaps he'll have to “reason” 
with them. 


Look! Here they come, run- 
ning. 


“Daddy, daddy. 
your pocket?” 


What's in 


Now it happens that there's 
nothing in his pocket but the 
evening paper—oh, well, maybe 
a couple of pennies, too. But 
they oughtn’t to have pennies, if 
they've been bad. 


John looks them over. They 
take his hand and pull him up the 
steps. 


How clean they are! Did you 


ever see such shiny faces, and 
such fresh, clean clothes! 


“Mary,” says John, ‘‘what've 
you been doing to these kids? 
They look as if they'd just come 
from the laundry.” 


“It's that soap you brought 
home,” says Mary. “I never saw 
such soap for cleaning clothes as 
that P and G White Naphtha. 
And they actually liked to be 
washed with Ivory!” 


“Didn't kick at all?” asks John, 
reaching into his pocket. Mary 
shakes her head. John draws his 
hand out of his pocket. 


“Penny, penny, penny,” cry 
the children. 


“Little  divils,” 


“‘Here, take “em!” 


John. 


says 
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Lincoln 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 
President American Federation of Labor 


ND THERE emerged from poverty and 
obscurity, a gaunt figure, the figure of Abra- 
ham Lincoln; the figure of a man whose 

spirit will live so long as there is hope in the hearts 
of men and in the minds of men to demand achieve- 
ment and the maintenance of freedom, justice and 
democracy. 

Lincoln lived for the attainment of these 
principles; Lincoln died in the struggle for these 
principles. 

Lincoln’s spirit and high ideals dominate every 
movement of men and events which have for their 
purpose light and hope in the work and in the 
lives of the toiling masses of America, aye, of the 
whole world. 

















America’s World 


By Hon. Wuit4m C. REDFIELD 


This address, delivered by the former Secretary of Commerce, before the 
Conference of Lecturers in Washington, on December 9, 1922, is of such interest 
and so clearly states much truth that it is commended to readers of the American 
Federationist. It leaves little satisfaction to those who believe in a nation iso- 
jated from the world, heedless of the problems and trials of other nations, content 
and fatuous within its own physical and mental confines —S. G. 


T IS reasonable to suppose that if the “God of Things as They Are’ 
would reveal them to our half-taught minds the effect would be sur- 
prising. Scales of ignorance would fall from the eyes of most of us. Even 

as it is we each leave behind, if we are progressive and sincere, a long, long 
trail of discaried opinions. Yet how many carry a mental load of things ~ 
that aren’t so. Paradoxically that which does not exist is often that which 
weighs us down. Likewise we sometimes become enthusiastic and even grow 
heated, or perhaps we may say patriotic, over illusory facts. We believed 
as boys in our rural homes that in several wars victory had normally and 
naturally perched upon our banners. Little was heard of defeats. Manhood 
came before we realized that the genius and patience of Washington and 
Greene snatched reluctant success out of the jaws of repeated failure, that 
successful separate naval combats in 1812-15 were cheering incidents which 
dii not prevent the tight blockade of our ports, that our Constitution itself, 
in which we take proper pride, was a compromise which was not at its birth 
approved by most of our people, and that military victory in the war between 
the states arose in large, perhaps in a controlling degree, from economic 
causes. Our very nearness to events and our deep concern about them are 
limiting as well as inspiring factots. 

Of nothing is this more clear than of our international life today. It 
seems true that if the facts respecting this which many men now separately 
know, could be revealed to all of us, there would be a rapid and perhaps 
controlling change in opinion. Isolation would be found not “splendid” 
but a fatuous dream of ignorance. Participation would be seen to be a common 
fact of every man’s daily life. A self-sustaining, self-sufficient America 
would be known as an empty form of words. On the contrary an America 
would appear through whose arteries flows the life of the whole earth, inti- 
mately, inextricably linked in thought and action in the common contacts 
of living on the part of every soul of our diverse population with the work 
and welfare of all nations under heaven. We are in and of the world. We 
want, we need, we must have nothing less than the earth. This has always 
been so. We can not live without it nor it without us. Historically, financially, 
economically, politically, socially, racially, ethically, it is our world and we 
are of its people, of its blood and brain and brawn. 

Try as we may we can not long separate ourselves. Laws enacted by 
nature and nature’s God unite us to the world. Congress can not repeal them 
nor executives veto them. Deep, deep down below superficial things lies 


the essential oneness of the world: It found itself when on France’s fields 
(122) 
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white, red, black and yellow men fought side by side in one cause, when race 
and religion for once ceased to divide and Catholic and Protestant, Jew and 
Greek, Pagan, Moslem and Buddhist strove and died on a common field of 
battle. 

Of course, there has been a reaction for the wave swept far and had 
to recede. We can not in our weak humanity live always on the heights. 
But the high-water mark is there. The tide once did rise that far. Nor will 
our souls be long content with a lower level. Those who would hold back 
the outward reach of America when once again she finds herself should 
take care lest it then becomes their part to ‘‘peep about to find themselves 
dishonorable graves.” 

In our beginning we came from o’er the sea. We are an imported product— 
not native to the soil. We hold by right of taking because we could use that 
which others had but did not fully use. Hardly were our feet firmly on the 
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land before we reached outward. The inward movement and the outward 
one weat on side by side but the outward for long was the stronger. We 
lived upon it, and laid upon it the foundations of our future wealth. Our 
fathers would not, could not be confined even within our vast and unde- 
termined limits. Our commerce was foreign commerce and other lands knew 
our ships and traders under a Colonial flag. The revolution ended, our mer- 
chants sent their ships to every sea. Baltic, Mediterranean, the China Sea, 
the Pacific and the Indian Oceans were familiar to our seamen. In our early 
formative days agriculture was secondary—foreign trade was primary. 
It long continued so. From Atlantic ports to the Pacific northwest, from 
thence to China, to return by the western passage was usual. The decrees of 
Napoleon, the British Orders in Council were of immediate and vital concern 
to American homes. We drew our breath upon the sea and our merchandise 
from every shore. America in and of the world was the proud and profitable 
gospel of our first-half century of economic life. Talk to the merchants 
of our sea-coast towns whose youthful sons, scarce men in years, sailed 
their little ships around the globe, of an isolated America and they would 
ask what that strange phrase might mean. But great as was the enterprise 
and success of that almost forgotten America, still greater was the spirit 
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of the actors in the stirring drama. Thev went to every land not to observe 
but to act. The little nation behind them tamed the Barbary corsairs and 
fearlessly challenged the greatest naval power of the day. In the time of 
our national weakness our souls were strong. Let us not forget lest i in our 
day of national power our spirit become weak. 

Our nation ‘s an international child. We are not of our own sole making. 
Of course, we know the aid France gave, money and men. Those who saw 
from the wayside the march of Washington’s army to Yorktown counted 
therein two Frenchmen to one American. To read the inscription on the 
Yorktown monument would give cause for thought to a little American. 
Yes, in our time of dire need France served us well and in her late distress 
we partly paid the debt. We put our hands fairly to the plough but did 
we plow the furrow to the end? Is there no more that we can do than to 
look on from the other side? 

But there were other sponsors beside our national cradle. Russia was 
there and Prussia and with them Holland and Spain. Five foreign lands 
assisted at our birth. Russia declined to furnish twenty thousand troops to 
fight us. Prussia not only delayed the Hessian mercenaries but her king 
denounced them. He signified to France his neutral support if she acceded 
to Franklin’s request and allowe one of his staff officers, Baron von Steuben, 
to come here to train our army. All was not gloom at Valley Forge for there 
under hard conditions and with the direction of a German staff officer our 
raw soldiery was being welded into the weapon that won success. Spain 
lent us money—not much but all was helpful—and declared war on our side. 
Holland began with loans to us when France left off and for years gave us 
credit when others did not or could not. For men and for means to win 
our right to live we looked to other lands, nor did we look in vain. Now we 
are strong and when others call what is our response? 

There came a day when matters to the southward gave concern. Our 
President counsulted with Jefferson who had bought Louisiana from France— 
and with Madison and so the Monroe Doctrine came to life. This was a far 
outreach into world affairs. It was not observation; it was decision. It said 
to some of our foreign friends definite things about other foreign friends. 
It did not treat of domestic concerns. It was America out in the big world 
playing her normal part therein. We did not like the attitude of a people 
across the Pacific and sent a squadron there to ‘open up Japan” as it is 
said. This was not self-determination nor was it observation. It was action. 
But it was right and none are more grateful for the act than our friends the 
Japanese. But this was no isolation. It was America in and of the world, 
playing again a strong and winning hand. 

There came again a time of dreadful stress when we had to fight among 
ourselves for life. At a critical hour foreign powers leaned toward recognizing 
the domestic foe, so adding to our danger. Again in our need Russia came 
to our help. Her fleet visited in friendly interest our Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts and the menace ceased. Lincoln as well as Washington felt the sup- 
port of other lands in the time of national necessity. It was due return of a 
deep obligation that led us to send men and food to Russia in her recert 
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famine. But that was no act of “splendid isolation.” It was the admission 
of our close concern in human suffering across the sea. But the Turk worked 
his bloody will unhindered in our presence at Smyrna. We fought at great 
cost against Russian starvation. Were Turkish murder and rape, of less 
concern? 

With the ending of our civil strife came new problems. We undertook 
to conquer and control our own vast areas. Deprived of the historic outlook 
across the sea our thought turned toward developing the national domain. 
But we could not do it by ourselves. We had the land, the men, the brains, 
but we had not the money. Again we lookei to foreign lands and borrowed 
from them freely. We asked London, Paris, Berlin and Amsterdam for the 
funds with which to build our railways ani much else beside. The treasures 
of the world were freely loaned to us and with them our great systems of 
communication were constructed. We were on the whole good debtors. 
But our profit from the deal was vastly great. The prosperity of our central 
west and of our Pacific coast was our return. It does no despite to our own 
fruitful work to say that but for foreign aid both would have been delayed 
ani limited. 

What are the facts of today? We can not consume all the wheat and 
cotton we produce. Much of it must be sold across the sea or not at all. 
The income of every farmer’s home in our wheat-growing states and of every 
planter’s family throughout the south is directly affected by the willingness 
and power of foreign lands to buy and pay. The prosperity of Iowa and 
Nebraska, of Texas and Georgia and their sisters, is basei in large if not in 
major degree on the prosperity of Europe. We never consume all the copper 
we produce and if Germany and other countries cease to purchase, Arizona 
shuts down or Utah and Montana run part time, or northern Michigan is 
dull. Our industries before the war were so productive that all America 
could not continuously consume their entire output when they ran full time. 
Those factories are larger now and their output greater. The surplus has 
to be sold abroad or not at all, anievery manufacturer so placed knows that 
often the sale of this surplus means the difference between profit and loss 
just as the farmer and miner know the price at which their surplus is sold 
abroad measures the domestic price for grain or metal. Industry, agriculture, 
miping throughout America are directly concerned in our foreign relations 
and these react into *he homes of every man employed in them. Labor and 
capital, farmer and miner are immediately interested in Europe’s prosperity. 
Closely observed our interests can not be whclly separated from theirs. 
Facts are not alterei by denial of them or by looking the other way. Looking 
at our own affairs in the large and in the long, so to speak, it is increasingly 
clear that there are not two separate interests—Europe’s and America’s. 
There is one interest—ours which is theirs. 

Enter for a moment into some modest American home and look about 
with a searching eye. Far behind that loaf of bread was a wheat plant not 
native to our soil. Nearer much were the sisal brought from Yucatan to 
make binding twine for our harvest and bolting cloths from Switzerland 
to aid in making flour. That tin cup or can speaks of Asia or South America 
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HERE is little support for the tradition of isolation in the 
teachings of the fathers. What is the end of the matter? 
No dream of isolation will amuse Americans for long. 
There is no splendor about it, only poverty of spirit. No one 
anywhere counsels reckless interference in world affairs. But 
we can not live in what has well been called a “fictitious hermi- 
tage.” This is not the time or place for talk of definite policies 
but we may be sure the spirit of selfishness or fear or hatred 
will not prevail when once its nature is known. 











whence the tin came. The oil-cloth on the floor found origin in part of Hin- 
dostan; the varnish on the chairs speaks of India. Look at the shoes upon 
your feet. They are a little cosmos. Follow the materials used upon them 
to their source and you end in Argentina, or Peru, or Turkey, or again perhaps, 
Australia or the plains of Asia. Turn to your dining table. Coffee, tea, 
chocolate and spices come from far. So do bananas, tapioca, dates, cocoanut 
and many more. Deprive you of foreign articles and your linen goes and 
silks. Fertilizers and explosives are diminished. There would be no more 
corks, even for empty bottles. You would no longer ride on tires of Egyptian 
cotton and Sumatra or Malay rubber over pavements of South American 
or West Indian asphalt. Your clothing would sadly show the absence of 
Australian wools. The least reflection will add largely to the score. Con- 
ceivably, indeed, we might exist for a time separately, substituting by in- 
vention something for that which others now furnish, but deprived on the 
one hand of our customers and on the other of many sources of supply our 
daily lives would be turned back three centuries. It would not be living 
as we know it. The very foundations of our economic structure would be 
shaken and the social shock would be felt from the poorest tenement to the 
richest mansion. We tried it once when our life was simple and the effect 
was bad. Today it would be disastrous. The great ships upon the sea are 
gigantic shuttles weaving an international fabric. We hold one end, our 
foreign friends the other, and neither of us can let go. 

But we recall the alleged warnings of Washington and the fathers and 
the tradition of isolation. We were brought up on those warnings and, if 
your experience was like mine, were mistaught concerning them. Look at 
them again but read them cll not separating sentences from context or 
extracting some phrases, ignoring others. Washington said nothing about 
entangling alliances. He warned against permanent ones but expressly said 
in his Farewell Address, “We may safely trust to temporary alliances for 
extraordinary emergencies.” He further stated the limitations that led to 
these views and the reasons for them. The first were “our detached and dis- 
tant situation;” the second “‘to gain time to our country to settle—its insti- 
tutions and to progress—to that degree of strength—necessary to give it— 
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command of its own fortunes.’’ You are witnesses how far these ends have 
been achieved. 

Jefferson it was who said “entangling alliances with none”’ in his first 
inaugural. Let us consult Jefferson about it. It was only a little later that 
he wrote our representative at Paris that in a certain event “we must marry 
ourselves to the British fleet and nation” and dwelt on “the common pur- 
poses of the united British and American nations.”” Years passed before 
Monroe consulted him about Canning’s proposal for an alliance. Jefferson 
then wrote we should never “entangle ourselves in the broils of Europe” 
but made an exception of Great Britain, adding “nothing would tend more 
to knit our affections than to be fighting once more, side by side, in the same 
cause.” The fact is that Jefferson, Monroe and Madison openly favored an 
alliance with Great Britain in the fall of 1823 during the discussion precedent 
to the declaration of the Monroe Doctrine. There is little support for the tra- 
dition of isolation in the teachings of the fathers. 

What is the end of the matter? No dream of isolation will amuse hens 
cans for long. There is no splendor about it, only poverty of spirit. No 
one anywhere counsels reckless interference in world affairs. But we can 
not live in what has well been callei a “fictitious hermitage.”’ This is not 
the time or place for talk of definite policies but we may be sure the spirit 
of selfishness or fear or hatred will not prevail when once its nature is known. 
We are a courageous and a forthputting people who are in the world and of 
it. There we purpose to stay and therein to play our part. 





Cooperation of Farmers and Industrial 
Workers 


By H. D. Hurcsins 


In the following article Mr. H. D. Hutchins, of Algona, Iowa, has set 
forth clearly and tn detail the community of interest which exists between the workers 
of the farms and the workers of the civies. It ts interesting io have such an ex- 
pression of the point of view of the farmer because it so well sets forth what is 
tn the minds of the agricultural workers of the country. 

Mr. Hutchins’ article will be published tn two installments of which this 
ts the first. 

T IS WORTHY of note, that since the great war, the producers of both 
city and country have been simultaneously assailed in their economic 
positions, and have in numerous instances been reduced to want and 

distress. 

The manual toilers of city and country have not been blind to these 
contemporaneous occurrences and a feeling almost of kinship between 
them has arisen out of their distresses traceable to common gauses. They 
are seeking as never before, in this country, to determine the grounds of 
their mutual interests, in order the better to join their forces thereon for 
political and economic action, and thus become able to restrain or remove those 
causes. Witness the outcome of the recent elections. And the tendency of 
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farmer and industrial worker to unite their forces for action has only begun. 

He must be blind indeed, who has not noticed a concerted movement 
on the part of a portion of the press and general public to scatter the seeds 
of dissension between the workers of the farms and the cities. ‘‘ Problems 
of agriculture are of one kind; problems of industrial workers are of another,”’ 
says one newspaper, commenting on the Cleveland conference. 

And another newspaper of prominence declares in a vein intended to 
flatter farmers and discredit city toilers, “It is unlikely that there can be any 
effective union brought about between these two large groups of citizens. 
There are two reasons for it. One is that the farmers are American citizens 
before they are farmers. They are interested in a score of things which would 
not be included in the program of a party organized for securing class legis- 
lation. The other is that the special interests of the farmers and of the labor 
unions conflict. 

“The railroad workers demand high wages, and high wages can not be 
paid unless freight rates are high. Now, high freight rates are the very 
thing against which the farmers are protesting. They say that when they 
send their products to market there is nothing left for them after the freight 
bill is paid. 

“The clothing workers likewise want high wages and cheap food, and 
the farmers want to buy clothing at low prices and to sell their product at 
high prices. It is difficult to see how these two groups can work together in 
one party.” 

By such a “smoke screen,” the privileged interests of finance and 
exchange, who make money plentiful or dear at will, who reap wealth from 
watered stocks, and profit from the fluctuations of the markets, hide from 
the vision of the general public the true causes of much of our distress. 

Contrary to the purposes of such as those, we are led to inquire more 
closely, if there are not, in fact, certain common grounds on which the workers 
of city and country may unite and take the action that may be necessary for 
their mutual safety. Such inquiries are fruitful in results. 

For instance, our attention is called by Senator Smith W. Brookhart 
to the fact that the farmer receives only 37 per cent of what the consumer 
pays for his products, and the industrial worker receives only about 35 
per cent of what the consumer pays for what he produces. 

The “middleman” appears to be taking more than his share of the fruits 
of toil, and in this fact Brookhart finds a common ground for the united 
action of farmer and industrial worker, in the fields of politics, finance and 
distribution. 

It now seems clear that the “middlemen,” who operate the exchanges 
of finance and distribution have been entrustei with rather excessive powers 
and endowed with somewhat undeserved privileges, to the detriment of 
the masses who have been so busy with their hands, that they have failed 
to take the precautions they should to protect their interests from the manipu- 
lations of the financial intriguer and the speculator. 

How is the farmer to judge the conduct of “union labor’? Shall he take 
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the extreme methods sometimes adopted by certain sections of “union 
labor” to be indications of natural and incurable depravity such as place 
them outside the pale of reasonable human beings—like the farmer, forsooth, 
who is thus far “good,’’ because he can’t help himself? 

Or shall he discern that much of the evil methods shown in the conduct 
of the union laborer is simply a reaction from the example and treatment of 
those in power above him? The latter cause has been but little dwelt upon; 
and it deserves much more study and consideration than is commonly 
bestowed upon it by the regular press and the man upon the street. 

If the farmer and the industrial worker are to cooperate, they must 
come to understand each other much better than they have thus far. We 
believe that a better understanding is bound to come in due time, and that 
each may exert such a modifying influence upon the spirit and conduct of 
the other that cooperation between them shall be possible in many ways. 

The great war did not cause the crises from which the workers of farm 
and city suffer; it but hastened their culmination. The causes of our dis- 
tress were pointed out years ago; but we were too busy—so most of us thought 
to consider future consequences. 

And now, without any willingness on our own part, all of us are face 
to face with the immense problems raised by individualist conduct. No 
single person can solve these problems. They are social problems. A few 
may suggest solutions; but only the many, cooperating, can work them out. 

An anonymous contributor to the Manchester Guardian writes: ‘‘The 
very growth of man’s power over nature, the very success and triumph of 
human effort has raised problems which seem too hard for man to solve. 
The development of communications, the interlocking of commercial interests, 
have made the world for important purposes one society. But it is not one 
morally or politically. There is neither the spirit of mutual goodwill nor is 
there the adequate political organization necessary to reconcile the divergent 
interests or to arrest the disastrous collisions with which they constantly 
threaten the distracted peoples. War has been no purge. Mutual suspicion 
is deepend. The respect for human life is lessened. The authority for law 
is everywhere sensibly impaired. The violence of reaction faces revolutionary 
anarchy.” 

In the midst of world conditions thus described, a great responsibility 
rests upon the workers of the farms and cities. It is a social responsibility, 
a duty to consider and look out for the welfare of others, as well as oneself. 

It is possibly true that American farmers as a class have not developed 
this sense of responsibility for ‘the other fellow” quite as much as the union 
labor worker of the city. They do not seem, as yet, to appreciate fully their 
mutual dependence upon each other and upon their brothers in other lines of 
production. This weakness on the farmer’s part, however, is being rapidly 
overcome. 

Many of the shortcomings of the farmers are chargeable to the con- 
ditions of their lives, rather than their natural dispositions. The hardships 
they have had to endure have been almost overwhelming, and the fact that 
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they have struggled onward to a measure of success is proof of their indomit- 
able spirit and will. 

Scattered far and wide over the stretches of prairie and woodland of a 
new continent, the farmers of America have had to depend largely upon their 
individual resources of brawn and wit to win a livelihood They have had 
literally to hustle or die. Usually poor, they have drifted to the west from the 
eastern states, and from every land across the sea Only after years of com- 
mon toil and suffering, and through a course of gradual evolution and edu- 
cation does such a conglomerate group of humanity arrive at the stage of 
development where it becomes possible to think and act unitedly. 

Until compelled to do so by the force of recent events, American farmers 
in general haven't taken much time to think out the larger aspects of their prob- 
lems. They have been altogether too busy subduing and tilling the soil, hewing 
out the forests, draining the swamps, opening up the paths of travel, and 
raising their crops of grain and herds of cattle, sheep and swine, to think 
very much about the larger problems of economics or government. 

The American farmer has even permitted control of the financing and 
marketing of his crops to be taken over by others; so that now, though 
nominally still a free American citizen, he quite commonly finds himself 
deeply involved in the bondage of debts, interests and taxes, and sinking 
deeper and still deeper. 

His burdens of this nature have more than doubled within the last ten 
years. The exchange value of his products, for supplying his needs, is but 
64 per cent of what it was before the war. He suffers under the burden of 
debts acquired when dollars were worth 40 cents, which he is now forced to 
pay with 100 cent dollars, obtained by shipping his produce over railroads 
charging double rates as compared with the pre-war period. 

Why is the farmer so powerless at the present time to save himself from 
disaster? And why must he call upon others for relief and safety? It is 
because he does not control the sale of his products or the financing thereof, as 
do the big mine and factory owners, backed by big moneyed interests eager 
to promote their prosperity, because that means the further enhancement 
of their wealth also. Therefore it is, that it has become almost a regular event 
for the farmer to come out each year at the small end of the horn of “‘profits.”’ 
It is no wonder, to any thinking person, that the farmers, as a class, are 
nearly “down and out.” 

For generations the workers of mine, forests, factory, and railroad have 
found themselves restrained from the advancement they desired by a sys- 
tem of wages which allowed little beyond a bare subsistence. And now 
that the more desirable portions of the cheap lands of this country have been 
taken up, so that the farmer can no longer move west when conditions 
become unbearably oppressive where he lives at present, the farmer finds 
himself compelled to take up the same kind of problems about which “union 
labor” has been battling for over a hundred years—the problems of human 
relationships and fair division of labors and rewards for toil. 

The farmer perceives all too clearly for his peace of mind the steady 
encroachment upon his freedom of thought and labors of the same sort of 
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interests that dominate the workers in the industries. The abrupt deflation of 
the currency so soon after the war, the crash in prices of what he produces, 
the maintenance of high rates and prices by railroads and organized industries, 
the evidence of concentrated powers in the hands of a few, beside which the 
autocracies of Caesar or Napoleon fade into the shadow, the seeming helpless- 
ness of his government to afford him relief from conditions determined upon 
by a small minority of the population wielding the reins of power in finance 
and trade—all these are forcing the farmers of America to take united action, 
and preparing them to act with their brothers of the industries along whatever 
lines they may have common interests. 

In addition to the necessity for united effort to ameliorate the conditions 
of agriculture and industry at home, the farmers and industrial workers of 
America are vitally concerned as to the probable effect upon their own future 
welfare of the ventures of our financial, industrial and commercial magnates 
into fields of foreign exploitation. 

The present competitive struggle of the wielders of great wealth in 
America to reach still farther out and take possession of o her parts of the 
earth does not bode well for peaceful progress in the future. 

Thus they entangle themselves with rival concerns of other lands. Thus 
they will eventually involve the governments of their countries. Thus will 
events lead up to wars again. And thus will again be dissipated that very 
wealth for which men sweat and suffer so cruelly. And thus will still greater 
burdens become laid upon the shoulders of the common people, our shoulders— 
unless! 

Unless the people as a whole, themselves take the necessary action to 
restrain their financial and industrial leaders from the folly of over-ambition. 
Unless the oppressed themselves awaken, learn, think and act in such manner 
as shall be necessary to equalize the burdens of their own and others lives. 

It was absurd to trust that the comparative few who enjoy a plethora of 
the good things of life, by reason of the competitive system under which 
economic operations are carried on, will, of their own free will and accord, 
reverse their present conduct. Only when conditions develop which will 
compel a thange of conduct to be made will any reform take place. Hence 
it is, that the burden and the duty rest upon those who suffer under present 
conditions to compel a change. 

We can not escape this outworking of the natural law of cause and 
effect. We must deal with human nature and human affairs as they are, and 
not as we wish they were. We ourselves must labor to realize our ideals 
out of the harsh realities of our existence. Others will not do this for us. 

Thus, in the coming years, much will rest upon the consciences and wills 
of the workers of factory, mine, railroad and farm. Upon themselves depends 
their own economic and moral salvation. The fate of their children and the 
future of their country are at stake. 

The greatest advancement for the manual toilers of America will ensue 
from a just solution of the problems of our economic and political relation- 
ships at home, rather than exploitation of the natural resources and peoples 
of foreign lands. If we expect any real benefits from intercourse with those 
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peoples, it must result from fair dealing with them—the same sort of treat- 
ment which we must grant each other at home. 

Perhaps nothing has caused farmer and industrial worker to realize their 
common grounds of interest, more than the hard times since the war—hard 
times brought on, as many believe, unnecessarily, in order to further enrich 
the few at the expense of the many. 

The welfare of the farmer and industrial worker, as such, seems not to 
have been considered, after the war was won. No recognition seems to have 
been given of the fact of our social and economic interdependence in this 
country, until after the deflation of the currency took place. The financial 
interests seem to have determined, above all other considerations, upon the 
further increase of their powers, regardless of consequences to the masses of 
the people. Otherwise, why were not the leaders of agriculture and labor 
conferred with before the policy of drastic deflation, with resultant price 
and wage reductions, was determined upon? 

As in the different post-war eras of the past, deflation of the currency 
strengthened the weakening grip of capital upon the necks of farm and 
factory worker. Its already colossal power was vastly increased and further 
perpetuated. 

For the success of capital’s purpose to re-subjugate the farmer and indus- 
trial worker after the war, it was essential that the prices of foodstuffs should 
first be made to come down. As a surplus of foodstuffs had accumulated in 
some countries during the war, despite the fact that a world need still existed, 
and millions were starving, it was an easy matter to effect the end desired. 

The operation of the machinery of food control, developed during the 
war to regulate prices and supplies of foodstuffs, had given the operators 
of the grain exchanges a clear understanding of how to take advantage of the 
necessity of the farmer. The drastic deflation of the currency was accom- 
panied by a world-wide propaganda to lower prices of all commodities not, 
monopolistically controlled. In vain did members of congress and the repre- 
sentatives of food producers’ associatioas all over the country remonstrate 
with and entreat the Federal Reserve Board to moderate its policies. Such 
absolute power, such heartless persistence in the carrying out of its plans to 
enhance the value of the dollar revealed completely to the world at large the 
nature of the organized forces that really rule the destinies of America and 
of the world. 

Since the spring of 1920, the farmers of the middle west and south of the 
United States have suffered one of the most terrific price-smashing assaults in 
history. Prices upon cotton and wool and on the numerous staple food 
commodities have gone down to less than half the cost of production, some- 
times a fourth of the cost of production—say nothing of affording farmer 
producers any chance to “get ahead in the world.” 

The debts acquired by farmers during the war, under inflated currency 
and wage and cost conditions; debts which they were encouraged, urged, 
even compelled in some instances, to assume; debts incurred to buy Liberty 
bonds and increase food supplies to “‘help win the war,”’ hang over them now 
like a Damocles’ sword. They know not how soon they may lose their all 
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and many have already lost all. Many a farmer ih the agony of despair over 
futile efforts and blasted hopes has hurled himself into a suicide’s grave, unable 
longer to endure the shock effects of his virtual betrayal by those who control 
the financial and commercial policies of his country. 

In the breasts of countless thousands of farmers all over this land rages a 
flame of bitter resentment at the unwarranted causes of their distress. They 
require only dependable leadership to show them how to transform their 
feelings into action, to make that action as emiphatic as will logically follow 
in reaction from the hardships thrust upon them. 

Concurrent with the smash in prices of farm products came the assault 
on labor unionism, the presumptive idea being that with life necessities lowered 
(although in fact they were but litile lowered in the consumer's markets) wages 
could also be pounded down to pre-war levels, with resultant benefits to the moneyed 
and employing classes. Could that have been done, the consequent weakening 
of Labor's morale would have made possible the breaking up of labor unionism 

But the efforts of capital have failed. And many of us believe that 
the success of Labor in maintaining a higher standard of wages and living 
will eventually result in better prices for farm products also. These things 
must be relative. 

Prices‘of farm products must inevitably rise to a level equivalent to those 
of factory products, if farm production and the purchase of manufactured 
goods by farmers are to continue in their proper volume to insure general 
prosperity. 

The common concern of farmers and industrial workers in a more stabil- 
ized and dependable currency, and the close inter-relationship between the 
prosperity of the two classes of society has been fully demonstrated since the 
policy of currency deflation, and the effort to depress farm product prices 
and wages of industrial workers was begun. 

In less than eighteen months’ time, the farmers of the country lost over 
seven billions of dollars in the valuation of their products. They ceased buy- 
ing any manufactured goods other than the bare necessities of life. They 
bought only half as much as formerly, and soon the workers ia mine, factory, 
store and shop, and on the railroads began to lose their jobs. Oftentimes such 
workers suffered worse than the farmers, being short of food and shelter. 

Thus all thinking men, regardless of occupation, are growing to realize 
that the solution of each man’s own personal problems rests upon the fair 
and honest working out of out social problems, both political and economic. 
The era of individualism in America is perforce passing away. 

The tactics of capital compel agriculture and Labor more and more to 
work together. For capital wants them both on the “open” market, hostile 
and competing against one anotber. But it demands for itself a “closed” 
market, an absolute monopoly, such as will insure’its retaining and increasing 
its grip on the others. 

But the force of economic events will prove more powerful than the 
tactics of capital to separate agriculture and Labor by mere insinuations that 
their interests are antagonistic. As a matter of fact they are not so. 

In the broad sense; im the sense that every reasonable man should be willing 
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to make a fair exchange of the fruits of his toil for those of others who have 
labored with equal diligence and efficiency; there is absolutely no conflict 
of interests between the man who manufactures farm products out under the 
open sky and the man who makes goods within the walls of a factory or attends 
to their transportation from one part of the country to the other. 

Only on this basis may the agricultural workers of the country and the 
industrial workers of the city draw together and unite their forces for the 
common good. 

For upon any competitive basis, whereon the workers of country and 
city are in the position of helping to down one another, capital stands to defeat 
their aims and maintain its sovereignty over them. 

(To be concluded next month.) 


The Advantages of The La Follette 
Seamen’s Act 





By Pavut SCHARRENBERG 
FTER years of careful consideration, analyzing and sifting evidence 
and testimony presented by all interests concerned, the Congress of 
the United States, in March, 1915, finally passed the long pending 
Seamen’s bill. It is hardly necessary to point to the fact that the principal 
features of that legislation were heartily endorsed in the national platforms - 


of the Democratic and Republican parties. Nor is it necessary for the pur- 
pose of this article to call attention to the fact that greater safety of life 
at sea and the abolition of involuntary servitude are the main and most 
important parts of the new law. 

The startling and most interesting development in connection with 
this long deferred step toward modern conceptions of safety and freedom is 
the frequent demand made by certain interests to repeal this humanitarian 
legislation. 

For example, Robert Dollar of San Francisco, a shipowner and fore- 
most as an employer of Chinese coolie labor, was given nearly two pages 
of space in a recent issue of “World's Work’’ for a cunning and deceitful 
attack upon the La Follette Seamer’s Act. The editors of that magazine 
were requested to publish the other side of the story—but refused. 

It seems that certain financial interests with international affiliations 
have never become reconciled to the new order of things. Therefore, the 
occasional hue and cry against the La Follette Seamen’s Act. 

Of course, the fact that the public interests and the Seamen’s interests 
were considered by Congress in the shaping of maritime legislation is rather 
a new departure in our country. From the very birth of this republic, capital 
invested in shipping has dictated practically all legislation affecting life and 
property at sea. As a result the shipowner has been relieved of nearly every 
responsibility to passengers, cargoes and crews. 

By laws enacted at his own dictation the American shipowner has been 
relieved of: 

First—Risks arising from acts of God or dangers offthe sea through 
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the system of insurance; arising from piracy through the present perfect 
policing of the seas; from those arising from popular local disturbances through 
damages paid by such localities or states. 

Second—Liabilities to the shipper, passenger or seamen through limited 
liability as to the shipper or passenger. : 

Third—Taxes on floating property by a large number of states and 
others about to follow in this policy. 

Fourth—Fees to be paid for the enforcement of navigation laws (see 
Acts of June 19, 1886, and June 10, 1890) by which fees therefore paid by 
the owner are now paid from the General Treasury. Some small fees only 
are left. 

Fifth—Care and cure of sick seamen, which has been assumed by the 
United States through the Marine Hospital Service, the expenses of which 
were placed against the General Treasury by the Fifty-Ninth Congress, 
and from the burial of dead seamen, who are handed over to the 
coroner and then buried by the community. 

Sixth—The duty to carry crews of seamen, a certain number of whom 
must be citizens. (See Act June 28, 1864.) 

Seventh—The duty of training men for the sea service. Before our 
entry in the war this was done almost exclusively by foreigners. Since our 
declaration of war on Germany it was for a time carried on at public expense 
by training ships. But too often our present day seamen are not trained at all. 
Although the owner is supposed to provide a competent master and crew, 
yet there was no legal standard of an “efficient” or “competent” seamen 
until the enactmert of the La Follette Seamen’s Act. 

Eighth—Since Section 4463, Revised Statutes, was amended by the 
Sixtieth Congress his responsibility as to the crew has ceased, he being fully 
covered by obeying the rules as to the number of men prescribed by the local 
inspectors. 

In addition the shipowner may carry any amount of cargo that he shall 
think safe on deck. He may load his vessel as deeply as he shall think proper. 
There are no regulations on these subjects in our country. 

Under admiralty law, as it came to this country, the owner was liable 
to the full extent of his property for any loss or damage caused to the shipper 
or passenger through his own carelessness, or the carelessness or lack of 
skill of master or crew. He was further liable to the seamen employed for 
injuries caused by defective gear or for injuries received through any lack of 
skill on the part of the master or other officer. 

Section 4283, Revised Statutes (Act of March 3, 1851), relieved him 
of part of his liability by providing that where the loss or damage was caused 
by neglect of master or crew the owner should not be liable beyond his 
interest in the vessel and freight pending. 

Section 18, Act of June 26, 1884, extended this to all debts and liabili- 
ties, except in case of those employed by the vessel. That act reads: ‘The 
individual liability of a shipowner shall be limited to the proportion of any 
or all debts and liabilities that his individual share of the vessel bears to 
the whole; and the aggregate liabilities of all the owners of a vessel on account 
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of the same shall not exceed the value of such vessel and freight pending.” 

Therefore, until the passage of the La Follette Seamen’s Act of 1915, 
and the amendment thereto contained in the Jones Act of June 5, 1920, it 
was almost impossible to recover for loss or injury to life. It is still virtually 
impossible to recover for damages to cargo caused through carelessness, 
improper manning, etc. 

But with all his special privileges, with maritime laws virtually written 
at his request, the shipowner still predicts that our war-built American 
merchant marine will gradually disappear. 

The shipowners have claimed that competition with foreign vessels 
is impossible because of the difference in cost of building and operating. 
They emphasize the difference in cost of building. But Congress has equalized 
the building cost by admitting foreign-built vessels to American register 
for purposes of foreign trade. Thus this argument falls by the wayside. 

Practically the only difference in operating cost is now in the respec- 
tive wages paid. And right here it should be noted that the wage cost of 
operating depends upon the port in which the crew is hired, not upon the flag 
of the vessel. It is the same to vessels of all nations hiring their crews in 
the same port, and engaged in the same or similar trade. 

Moreover, the La Follette Seamen’s Act deprives foreign ships of the 
only real advantage they have had. Since certain sections of treaties with 
foreign nations have been abrogated, foreign vessels in United States ports 
no longer have the aid of our government in forcibly retaining or recapturing 
the men secured in ports with a lower wage rate. Hence foreign ships have 
found it necessary to adopt the American standard of wages when trading 
to our ports. This in order to keep their crews, or to obtain new crews. 
The certain effect is an equalization of the wage cost of operation. 

Yet certain American shipowners demand the repeal of this law. 
Obviously, their interests are tied up with their partners abroad and they 
realize that the new Seamen’s Act is giving real American ships equal oppor- 
tunities. Hence their opposition. 

Deep down in their hearts they know that the way to successfully 
equalize the wage cost of operation is to permit the men of all vessels in our 
ports to release themselves, instead of assisting foreign shipowners to forcibly 
hold them. Equalization will then follow a natural course upward to the 
higher level in response to economic conditions. Equalization downward 
by artificial means has been tried and found wanting. In the long run it 
results only in driving all white men from the sea and substituting Orientals. 

Congress has taken all these matters into consideration and decided 
to reassert and maintain domestic jurisdiction over all vessels in our ports, 
and to enforce standards of safety and skill based upon American concep- 
tions, equally applicable to all and kept under control of our government, 
thus depriving foreign vessels of any special privileges. Under this method 
there will be no need of subsidies to rebuild the American merchant marine. 
Yet that is probably another prime reason which prompts the protest from 
certain ship operators. The would-be beneficiaries of a ship subsidy know 
that the LaFollette Seamen’s Act is largely responsible for ruffling their 
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fond dreams of substantial gifts, in the shape of subsidies from the national 
treasury. 

Those who are at all inclined to lend an ear to this late alien-inspired 
protest against the Seamen’s Act should not take anything for granted with- 
out due investigation. It so happens that the predictions of wholesale dis- 
aster to the “shipping interests” are heavily discounted by experience. ‘These 
interests have consistently opposed every measure for the improvement 
of the conditions of seamen. They opposed the Maguire Act of 1895, and the 
White Act of 1898. They predicted disaster then, as they predict disaster 
now. But their predictions have in every instance proved to be “false alarms.” 

To be sure, we have all read about the “ Dollar line,” said to have been 
“‘forced out of business;’’ and about the sale of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company’s fine trans-Pacific fleet. 

Therefore, we have been told, and retold morning, noon and night, 
“it is self-evident” that the new Seamen’s Law is “hauling down our flag.”’ 
So much for allegations. Now, what are the plain facts? 

To begin with, the Dollar “line” never existed, hence it could not be 
driven out of business. The Dollar fleet consisted of about a half dozen 
steamers. Three of these were at that time engaged in the coastwise trade 
carrying lumber. The Dollar coastwise vessels always were under the American 
flag; they are still under the American flag, and they will remain under that 
flag, probably as long as they float. The other half of the Dollar fleet were 
known as off-shore tramps who will go anywhere and everywhere whenever a 
profitable charter is offered. The off-shore Dollar steamers always were and 
are still coolie manned and they always sailed under an alien flag—at least 
until a few stray German raiders induced the management of the Dollar 
Company to seek protection for two of these alien vessels under ‘‘our flag.” 
Captain Robert Dollar himself made the statement that this transfer was 
for the “time being”’ only. 

When the “time being’’ had passed, i. e., when the German cruisers 
had been sunk or interned, “‘ our flag” had no further attraction to the manage- 
ment of the Dollar fleet Then one of these two coolie manned, foreign built 
steamers changed flags for the second time. And this simple commercial 
transaction brought forth more cunningly camouflaged patriotic editorials 
about “‘our flag” than any event in recent American history, although not a 
single American was employed on that vessel either before or after the 
traasfer. 

Now for the actual facts involved in the reported sale or transfer of 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company’s trans-Pacific steamers. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Company was railroad owned. Railroad 
owned vessels can not pass through the Panama Canal by the terms of 
the Panama Canal Act. This made it difficult or impossible for the Pacific 
Mail to compete with foreign lines not railroad owned, because the latter 
are able to use the Canal while the Pacific Mail is not. Obviously the Pacific 
Mail would have to sell or transfer its vessels to other ownership, and thus 
acquire the privilege of using the Canal. And this is precisely what happened. 
To be sure these plain facts were deliberately and shamefully distorted 
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when the Pacific Mail Company’s decision in the matter was made public. 
Again it was held that the new Seamen’s Law was hauling down “our flag” 
and yet there was less justification for this statement than in the case of 


the so-called Dollar “‘line.” 

No less a person than Mr. R. P. Schwerin, Vice-President and Manager 
of the Pacific Mail Company, testified as to the facts in the case before the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries on the ‘Investigation of 
Shipping Combinations,” on February 1, 1913, as follows: 

Mr. Ayres. Mr. Schwerin, there is one thing I wish you would elaborate 
a little more, please. In your statement you seemed to be rather hopeless 
of the possibility of ever building up the American merchant marine. What 


makes you feel that way? 

“Mr. Schwerin. If you had struggled for twenty years as I have, taken a 
line that was a million and a quarter in debt, and practically in the hands of a 
receiver, doubled that line up by slow, hard process, until you had gotten 
into Korea and Siberia, which you were told would be your graveyard, 
and then you got Mongolia and Manchuria, and were told that would settle 
it; and then, against all the better judgment of your associates and friends, 
you raised $12,000,000 to build four 37,000-ton ships to put in the trade 
from New York to the Philippine Islands, and a million and a half to change 
these four ships to the latest modern types, and you were defeated by Con- 
gress—prohibited by Congress from building those ships—I think you would 
be a little discouraged. I want to say that I am done with the American flag 
forever. I would not raise my hand to raise a dollar for the American flag. 
My interest in this business before this committee today, gentlemen, is 
absolutely because I am practically subpoenaed here. I have no interest 
in the shipping business. I am about to retire. I have given twenty years 
of my life, morning, noon and night—slept and breathe 1 with it—to see that 
flag on the ocean, and I am just as certain as I sit here that if those four 
ships had been built I would have had four more for the coast of South 
America, and four more equal to the ‘Imperator’ that is going to run to Europe, 
all under the American flag.” 

There does not appear to be any room left for anyone to blame the 
Seamen’s Act for the sale of the five vessels, which had been in the trade 
to the Orient. The Pacific Mail Company quit on account of the Panama 
Canal and the changed trade route. The Canal was built to open up a cheaper 
trade route and the railroads went out of the shipping business because they 
were forbidden to use the Canal and therefore could not longer regulate 
rates by competing with themselves. 

After all, what is it that we covet for America’s glory? Do we want 
more great fortunes and a well-organized material civilization for the benefit 
of a privileged few, or free men and women, strong and able to do and dare? 
Do we want servile, docile Orientals to man our ships, or do we want men and 
women in full control of their own actions and their power to labor? 

The La Follette Seamen’s Law makes America’s soil sacred ground— 
ground upon which no bondman may set foot without losing his fetters. 

It is the logical sequence to the truth and the principle propounded 
(first) in the Declaration of Independence, and (second) in Abraham Lirticoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation. It will be accepted by future historians as one 
of the great epoch-making forward steps—a legislative act which estab- 
lished human freedom for these toilers who go down to sea in ships. 

And it will never, never be repealed. 





Miners Reject and Repudiate Moscow 


OLLOWING is a letter from President John L. Lewis of the United Mine Workers 
F of America, transmitting to the President of the American Federation of Labor a 

copy of a report adopted by the Executive Board of the Mine Workers’ organiza- 
tion. This document is of the widest interest and importance.— 


UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Affiliated with A. F. of L. 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


1114 Merchants’ Bank Bidg. 
January 15, 1923. 


Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir and Brother: District Twenty-Six of the United Mine Workers of 


America is comprised of the mine workers employed in the coal mining industry of 
the maritime provinces of Canada. Some time ago the officers of that district organi- 
zation filed an application for affiliation with the Red Trade Union International of 
Moscow and requested the International Union of the United Mine Werkers to define 
its position with respect to the right of the district on such question of affiliation. 

At a meeting of the International Executive Board held in Indianapolis on 
January 10th, a special committee presented a report to the Executive Board on this 
subject matter. The report was adopted by the unanimous vote of the Executive Board 
consisting of some twenty-seven members. The report is of such nature that I feel it 
will be of interest to you in order that you might have specific knowledge of the attitude 

‘and official declarations of the United Mine Workers upon such an important matter. 
I am accordingly transmitting you copy of the report in question. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) JOHN L. LEWIS, 


President. 


The following report was adopted by unanimous vote of the International Executive 
Board of the United Mine Workers of America, in session at Indianapolis on January 
10, 1923: 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., January 11, 1923. 


To the International Executive Board, Untied Mine 
Workers of America, Indianapolis, Ind. 

GENTLEMEN: We, your committee, to whom was 
referred the communication addressed to the 
International Executive Board by Secretary J. B. 
McLaughlin on behalf of District No. 26, concerning 
the validity of an application by said district to 
affiliate with the Red International, desire to sub- 
mit for your consideration the fdllowing report 
of our findings: 

Upon an examination of the program and con- 
stitution of the Red International, together with 
resolutions adopted at the last convention of this or- 
ganization, we find that among the objects for which 
the Red International was originally founded, it has 
for its purpose, first—control, and afterward the 
destruction of the bona fide trade union movement. 
The Red International is an outgrowth of the 
One Big Union, which went through its processes 
of major development in the northwestern provinces 
of Canada during the year 1918, and like the 
I. W. W. and kindred organizations that preceded 


it, the One Big Union was doomed to inevitable 
ailure, so much so, that in the year 1921 the 
Canadian trade union representatives were able to 
report to the American Federation of Labor conven- 
tion that the One Big Union practically ceased to 
exist. 

An examination of the records of the International 
Executive Board, United Mine Workers of America, 
during this period will disclose the attempt that 
was made by a species of characterless adventurers 
and spokesmen for the One Big Union who sought to 
destroy the United Mine Workers of America in 
District No. 18 at that time. 

The Red International is an organization similar in 
character and makeup to the One Big Union. Its 
program and policies being so shaped that it not only 
sanctions, but in fact urges the workers to resort 
to street uprisings, mob demonstration, violence, 
or any other method that they may deem expedient 
for the accomplishment of their purpose. For ex- 
ample, es 45 of the Red International program 


as \Ows : 
The fundamental policy of the trade unions is the 
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direct action of the revolutionary masses and of 
their tions against capital. All conquests 
of the workers are in m to the degree 
of revolutionary pressure y have exerted. By 
direct action it is understood every form of im- 
mediate pressure of the workers upon the employers 
and the state, such as boycott, strikes, street up- 
risings, demonstrations, seizure of factories, vio- 
lent resistance against the removal of goods from 
factories and _ stores, other revolutionary 
activity leading the working class to the overthrow 
of capitalism and consolidating the working class in 
the struggle for socialism. The task of the revolu- 
tionary 

transforming 

instrument for the social revolution of the working 
class and its militant for the social revolu- 


tion and the establishment of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 


Whilst section 54 of this same organization’s pro- 
gram, dealing with the question of collective 


"the belief in 


when it proves to be profitable to the working class. 

It must be apparent to all who read and think, 
that this program is in contravention to the policies, 
customs, practices and laws of the United Mine 
Workers of America. The membership of our great 
organization not only believe in the principle of col- 
lective bargaining, but also the sanctity of con- 
tracts honorably entered into between the repre- 
sentatives of the United Mine Workers of America 
and the coal operators. In fact, this is the rock 
upon which our union was founded, and in the prac- 
tice of this policy we have not only made sub- 

gains in members, but we have also strength- 
ened our organization in power and influence. 

The point of difference between the United 
Mine Workers of America and the Red Interna- 
tional in this respect can be better exemplified by a 
reference to the following sections of our Interna- 
tional Constitution: 

Section 2, Article 2. To increase the wages, 
and improve the conditions of employment of our 
members by legislation, conciliation, joint agree- 
ments or strikes. 

Section 10, Article 20. Any member or members 
shutting down a mine in violation of joint agree- 
ment shall, u conviction by the district or- 


It may not be amiss to also add that section 2, 
article 14, of the International Constitution, de- 
prives from membership, and also provides other 
penalties for those of our members holding member- 
ship in a dual organization not affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. It has come to our 
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knowledge that the Red International is, in the 
estimation of the American Federation of Labor, 
a dual organization. Therefore,in accordance with 
the pro isions of section 2, article 14, those of our 
members holding membership in the Red Interna- 
tional will be required to pay the penalty provided 
in this section, which reads as follows: 

Mine managers, top foremen, operators’ commis- 
sioners, persons engaged in the sale of intoxicating 
liquors and members of the Civic Federation 
shall not be eligible for membership. 

Any member accepting membership in the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, the Working Class 
Union, the One Big Union, or any other dual organi- 
zation not affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, or membership in the National Chamber 
of Commerce, or the Ku Klux Klan, shall be ex- 
pelled from the United Mine Workers of America, 
and is permanently debarred from holding office 
in the United Mine Workers of America and no 
members of any such organization shall be per- 
mitted to have membership in our union unless they 
forfeit their membership in the dual organization 
immediately upon securing membership in the 
United Mine Workers of America. Any member 
of the Unitea Mine Workers of America who ac- 
cepts office in any dual organization shall be per- 
manently expelled from the United Mine Workers 
of Am , unless reinstated by the International 
Executive Board. 

Toward this union-wrecking movement the usual 
sentiment within the great and genuine trade unions 
is regret that anywhere working people can be found 
so woefully deficient in the knowledge of trade 
unionism that they will blindly follow the false 
teachings of the propagators of such movements. 
Invariably from their beginning mushroom organi- 
zations of this kind are doomed through their 
faults of intention and organization to dissention, 
disruption, and destruction. With the passing of time, 
less and less excuse exists for anything, of their nature 
being brought into existence. Impatient resentment 
at social wrongs may prompt wild attempts for 
the abolition of capitalism. Organizations like the 
Red International may proclaim world happiness 
through the abolition of collective bargaining, or 
the inequitable wage system, but it remains for the 
trade union movement to continue its work with 
unfailing and direct practicality. It proceeds in 
safe steps from accomplishment to accomplishment as 
necessity develops, naturally one step after another. 
It takes no leap in the dark. It is our purpose to 
continue the onward march of progress to greater 
and better days for the United Mine Workers of 
America through the safe, sane, orderly, and lawful 
methods of the American labor movement. Our 
organization has brought to its members notable 
and beneficial results, and in the performance of 
those duties it is destined to ever go forward. 
We can not subscribe, give comfort, or sympathy 
to the promotion of an organization, whose chief 
claim to fame lies in its attempt to destroy insti- 
tutions such as the United Mine Workers of America. 

It is the decision of your committee that no unit 
affiliated with the International Union, United 
Mine Workers of America, can in conformity with 
the constitution of our organization, affiliate with 
the Red International. We would therefore recom- 
mend that District No. 26 be required to withdraw 
their application for affiliation with this organiza- 
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tion, and providing they refuse to comply with the control of the government of the affairs of that 
decision of the International Executive Board on district, and this status be maintained until it has 
this question and affiliate with the Red Inter- been fully demonstrated that it is the purpose of 
national, that the autonomy of District No. 26 the membership of District No. 26 to comply with 
be suspended, the international organization assume _ this ruling. 


—- jm Meese * 
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Our Family of Five 


By Dr. RayMonpD V. PHELAN 
” ‘NORMAL’ family inthe United States is less than five,” declares a 
A railway statistician, because he has discovered that our 1920 census 
shows an average family of 4.4, an average per familv of 1.4 depen- 
dent children under 16, and an average of 1.36 male workers per family.* 
But notwithstanding, these figures seemingly to the contrary, the American 
family is normally a family of five. 

I accept as sincere the statement that, ‘“The railroads want to pay their 
employes good wages, and wish them to be able to live well and comfortably, 
educate their children, and lay aside savings for sickness and old age.” 
It is probable, too, that the present is not the time to urge wages upon the 
basis of five toa family, but it is very surprising that ‘““American Railroads” 
and ‘Railroad Information’’ should make so astounding an error of deduction 
from the census figures, and to publish it as a complete refutation of the 
American budget theory of wages. 

When the 1920 census figures on marital condition are published, it will 
be possible to repel this error with more statistical nicety, but that it is an 
error is very clear, even now. 

It is perfectly obvious that we can easily have an average family of 4.4 
with only 1.4 dependent children and still have normal families of five with 
three dependent children, because into the average of 4.4 enter families with 
none, one, and two dependent children, families of very young people, middle 
aged people, and old people. Furthermore, both common knowledge and the 
census bear witness that one result of the war and of post-war prosperity 
was a very decided increase in marriages and in the low age groups. This 
great increase in young families, followed by business depression, has operated 
to increase the number of families with few children, but not to reduce the 
absolute number of standard families of five. 

Furthermore, even if families were not normally five in number, American 
welfare demands that wages be sufficient to create and support families of 
five. Obviously if population is to maintain itself through births, all boys 
and girls must survive to maturity, marry and have two children per family, 
who will in turn marry and so on, or there must be families of over two 
children. Some children die before maturity, some do not marry, some are 
not fit for marriage, some who marry do not have two children per family. 
To compensate for these facts five is urged as the family of normal size. 

Let us suppose that all the normal Johns and Marys, so to speak, of the 
country, marry at 24 and 22 years of age, respectively, and that each couple 

*John G. Walber in “American Railroads,” August 28, 1922, also ‘Railroad Informa- 
tion,” September 6, 1922, No. 222. 
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has three children, two years apart. Then each couple will have in the first 
five years an average of one and four-fifths children, also the heavy expenses of 
child-birth and of household assistance for the mother. For fourteen years 
or until the oldest is eighteen, they will have three children, for the succeeding 
four years an average of one and one-half children. No allowance is here made for 
those who die, and indeed, if our population is to be satisfactorily maintained, 
in most families that have three children each, none must die. The parents 
will live for perhaps ten, fifteen, or twenty years after their children become 
self-supporting. The budget system of wages declares for wages sufficient 
for a family of five in order to provide for these fourteen years, both for those 
who have three children and for those who would have them if income were 
adequate. ‘This standard family is demanded by considerations of national 
welfare, especially in view of restriction of immigration. The large immigrant 
family has compensated for the shrinking American family. The American 
very laudably tends to keep his numbers within his income. If our numbers 
are to be maintained (I do not contend for an increase), the American must 
have income sufficient for five within at least the fourteen years when his 
three children are dependent, and an increasing number will wish to add 
to these fourteen years, as more and more children go to college. This span 
of fourteen years (or twelve if children are to become dependent at sixteen) 
will arise regardless of the age at which the parent’s marry, unless they marry 
too late to have three children. 

The Census authorities are of the opinion that the average family as 
defined by them is not raised by the fact that, “The term family as here 
used (census) signifies a group of persons whether related by blood or not who 
live together as one household usually sharing the same table. One perso living 
alone is counted as a family, and on the other hand, the occupants or inmates 
of a hotel or institution, however numerous, are treated as a single family.’’* 

By the last census 24,351,676 families were found. While it is not 
necessary to show an average of five in order to establish a family of five 
as normal, it is probable that the average family of child bearing age in the 
United States is at least five. Grandparents frequently constitute families 
without children. If all grandparents have three children married, then each 
young family corresponds to two-thirds of a grandparent family. Suppose 
that oaly one-third of these grandparents are alive and constitute separate 
families, then in 1920 there were about 18,700,000 families with children 
which divided into 94,400,000 (105,000,000 less the grandparents) gives a 
trifle over five per family. 

The railway discussion of our normal family has stressed the principle 
of wages according to productivity, with the implied suggestion that a 


worker should get what he earns. ‘This is only a half-truth. Productivity 
does fix a maximum limit for income. Need in the long run, at least, fixes a 
minimum of wages, interest, or any other income. It is perfectly proper 
to fix a wage task for a given wage, but productivity alone can not be used 
as a sole determinant of wages. The value of a wage task in dollars depends 
obviously upon selling price and upon expenses of production other than 
labor cost. Even if labor were paid in kind, which it is not, it would be 


*14 Census of U. S., Vo. III, p. 11. 
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impossible to measure wages by productivity alone, for capital produces 
along with labor and must be rewarded. . It is feasible, however, of course to 
fix a task which must be accomplished in order to justify a given wage. But 
to declare with a flourish that “My view is that the only sound and wise 
compensatioa must spring from the economic value of the services render 

is mouth-filling rhetoric, but very dramatically disregards the inherent 
complexities of determining just wages. Advocates of budgets as a measure 
of wages simply insist that workers get the budget figure as a minimum, 
which it is assumed will be realized by efficient management, adequate service 
from the employes, and necessary rates or prices. The return to capital 
provided for in the Transportation Law is a budget return in principle. 
An inventory and evaluation is made of railway capital, and rates may 
be fixed so as to allow a living return of six per cent. The 1, railroad managers 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission decide what capital equipment 
is necessary to successfully run the railroads. The wage budget advocates 
decide the family unit desirable in American life, the family of five. If each 
locality were considered, and this can be done, the budget method would 
be less inaccurate, and evea still less if each individual could be considered. 

It is very probable that railway or any other working class family group 
of practically child bearing age does average at least three children. In 
any case continuation of American population requires a standard family 
of three children, otherwise we must lose in native stock, until progress in 
the health movement enables us to maintain numbers with fewer than 
three childrea per family. Undoubtedly there are millions of standard families 
of five in the United States. The budget advocate wishes to provide for 
these, and to add to their number through income adequate to support 
such families. No matter what the average may be, five is the normal Ameri- 
can family. 

I have aimed to discuss this question in a judicial spirit, and would 
suggest in closing that a quicker, less unsatisfactory, and happier solution 
of our questions of capital and labor would result from a cultivation on both 
sides of a judicial spirit. In every controversy there is a solution that approxi- 
mates truth and justice. Different persons and interests will always differ 
as to what that is, but if instead of both sides aiming to get all possible, each 
entered into negotiation with less of the spirit of the partisan, approximate 
justice would be more quickly achieved, and there would survive more of a 
spirit of friendship and cordial understanding to assist the success in practice 
of the solution adopted. 

6. COMMENTS 


“Dr. RAYMOND PHELAN is one of the university’s most honest and able men, and a 
vital force in his special field.’”"—Dr. Richard Burton. 

“He is thoughtful and scholarly, a sane and sensible thinker, who never fails to 
interest and to instruct.”—Dr. Cyrus Northrup. 

“In presenting the results of his own research and the latest work of other investi- 
gators, he develops a broad sympathy, stimulates thought, and prepares his hearers to 
grapple with social problems.”—M. E. Potter, Editor, Cumulative Bouk Index and U. S. 


2. 
“He is very successful. Students come to him in large numbers. His economic and 
political views are sane and sound.”—Dean John F. Downey. 
“He has had valuable and successful experience as a commander. His finesse in 
examining and selecting men has been highly praised.” —Li.- Col. C. G. Holden (France). 
“The K. E. Br. (food efficiency and army sales) he organized and is carrying on with 
great success.” — Chief 0. M., Army of Cccupation. 
“Tf all officers were like him, the government would be ahead’ millions and millions 
of dollars.”—G. Rosegarten, Auctioneer, Army of Occupation. 
“‘He is a very valuable officer.” — Col. W. S. Mapes, Inf. (Reg. Army Exam. Board). 
“Your work for us will be of lasting benefit to the store.”—Pres. E. C. Quinlan, 
Young-Quinlan Co. 
“I want to express appreciation of the splendid work that you have been doing.”’— 
Dr. Wilbur K. Thomas, American Friends Service Committee. 











Lincoln and His Principles 


For Contemplation Upon the Anniversary of the Birth 
of the Great Emancipator, February 12 


HE ASSERTION “That all men are created equal” was of 
no practical use in effecting our separation from Great 
Britain; and it was placed in the Declaration not for that 

but for future use. Its authors meant it to be—as, thank God, 
it is now proving itsel[—a stumbling block to all those who in 
aftertimes might seek to turn a free people back into the hateful 
paths of despotism. They knew the proneness of prosperity to 
breed tyrants, and they meant, when such would reappear in this 
fair land and commence their vocation, they should find left 
for them at least one hard nut to crack.—(Speech at Springfield, 
Til., June 26, 1857.) 


i ie FIGHT must go on. The cause of civil liberty must 





not be surrendered at the end of one or even one hundred 
defeats.—(Letier to H. Asbury, November 19, 1858.) 


8 tee 


HINK nothing of me; take no thought for the political 

fate of any man whomsoever, but come back to the truths 

that are in the Declaration of Independence. While pre- 
tending no difference to earthly honors, I do claim to be actuated 
in this contest by something higher than an anxiety for office. 
I charge you to drop every paltry and insignificant thought for 
any man’s success. It is nothing; I am nothing; Judge Douglas 
is nothing. But do not destroy that immortal emblem of humanity 
—the Declaration of Independence.—(Speech at Bardstown, IIl., 
August 12, 1858.) 
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that other’s consent. . . . Those who deny freedom 

to others deserve it not for themselves, and under a just 
God can not long retain it—(Speech at Springfield, Ill., Ooctober 
1, 1854.) 


N° MAN is good enough to govern another man without 


*<4°er- 


LLOW all the governed an equal voice in the government; 

that an that only is self-government. . . . Finally, I 

insist that if there is anything that it is the duty of the 

whole people never to intrust to hands other than their own that 

thing is the preservation and perpetuity of their own liberties and 
institutions.—(Speech at Peoria, Ill., October 16, 1854.) 


family relation should be one uniting all working people 
of all nations, tongues, and kindreds.—(Reply to Com- 
mittee of Workingmen’s Association of New York, March 21, 1864.) 


"| STRONGEST bond of human sympathy outside the 

















it follows that all such things of right belong to those 

whose labor has produced them. But it has so happened, 
in all ages of the world, that some have labored and others have 
without labor, enjoyed a large proportion of the fruits. This 
is wrong and should not continue. To secure to each laborer 
the whole product of his labor, or as nearly as possible, is a worthy 
object of any good government.—( Complete Works, vol. 1, p. 92.) 


O MEN living are more worthy to be trusted than those 
who toil up from poverty; none less inclined to take or 
touch aught which they have not honestly earned. Let 

them beware of surrendering a political power which they already 
possess, and which, if surrendered, will surely be used to close 
the door of advancement against such as they, and to fix new 
disabilities and burdens upon them till all of liberty shall be 
lost.—( From annual message, December 3, 1861.) 


OU CAN better succeed with the ballot. . . . Let there 
be peace. Revolutionize through the ballot box, and restore 
the government once more to the affections and hearts of 

men by making it express, as it was intended to do, the highest 
spirit of justice and liberty.—(1855, advice to free toilers who 
talked of using force-— Herndon, p. 380.) 


A*® INASMUCH as most good things are produced by labor, 











“E“HE CANDID citizen must confess that if the policy of 
the government upon vital questions affecting the whole 
"- people is to be irrevocably fixed by decisions of the Supreme 
Court, the instant they are made in ordinary litigation between 
parties in personal actions, the people will have ceased to be 
their own rulers, having to that extent practically resigned their 
government into the hands of that eminent tribunal.—(Jnaugural 
Address, March 4, 1861.) 
HE PEOPLE of these United States are the masters of 
both congresses and courts, not to overthrow the Con- 
stitution, but to overthrow the men who pervert the Con- 
stitution.—(Speech at Cincinnati, Ohio, September 17, 1859.) 





HE WORLD will little note, nor long remember, what we 
say here, but it can never forget what they did here. It 
is for the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the un- 

finished work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us; that from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last 
full measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain; that this nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom and that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.—(Address on the Gettysburg Battlefield, November 19, 1863.) 
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In Chicago on December 9 a conference was held for the announced purpose 

of beginning a national campaign for the ‘“‘amalgamation"’ 
srr of the sixteen unions employed on the railroads of the coun- 
pestructive. tty. This conference was called by representatives of 

William Z. Foster as a part of his program for the destruction 
of the American labor movement and in pursuance of his purpose to align the 
workers of America with the international communist movement. In the most 
recent issue of his communist publication Foster declares that ‘“‘when the labor 
movement of America repudiates Mr. Gompers it will turn not to his spiritual 
counterparts of the Amsterdam international but to the Red international 
of labor unions.”” In an article under his signature Foster declares that some 
400 delegates of all trades and callings, including representatives from the 
four train service brotherhoods came from all over the United States and 
Canada to consider the proposition of ‘‘amalgamation.” This proposal ‘‘for 
one union for the entire railroad industry,’’ he says, was endorsed whole- 
heartedly and unanimously. 

There is no reason why any conference summoned by Mr. Foster should 
not endorse unanimously any proposition approved by him. Inasmuch as 
he operates under the most approved communist lires as laid down by Lenine 
in Moscow no delegate would be likely to attend a conference called by 
Mr. Foster unless that delegate came prepared to obey orders. 

How important it is to obey orders in the movement for which Mr. 
Foster speaks in this country is evidenvted by a recent news dispatch from 
Paris, in regard to the conduct of affairs on the communist newspaper “‘/’ Hu- 
manite.”” Marcel Cachin, the editor of “/’ Humaniie,” the communist news- 
paper of Paris, received orders from Moscow to the effect that the writers of 
his staff on that paper no longer wrote according to the true doctrines of 
communism and therefore must be dismissed forthwith. After having dis- 
missed the members of the staff, in compliance with the imperieus edict from 
Moscow, Editor Cachin was found weeping in his office because of what he had 
been compelled to do. It is quite apparent that in the communist organiza- 
tion orders from Moscow must be obeyed and all who are selected to play a 
part must play that part without any deviation from the manuscript. Whether 
in Paris or in Chicago the crack of the whip is obeyed. 

There are several things wrong with Mr. Foster’s report of the Chicago 
conference, however. Those who have some regard for the truth will find 
it interesting to know that whereas Mr. Foster expected an attendance of 500 
delegates and reports an attendance of 400 there actually were in attend- 
ance less than half that number. As a matter of fact at the opening session 
there was an attendance of about 125 persons, half of whom may have been 
accredited delegates. Those were mostly from Chicago, Minneapolis, and St. 


Paul. The east was almost entirely unrepresented and the great southern, 
(147) 
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southwestern and western territories were scarcely heard from. No roster of 
delegates was read and the hand-picked nature of the performance was 
thoroughly indicated at the outset. 

The attendance was a clear indication of the coldness of the railroad work- 
ers of the country to the insane proposal brought forward by Foster as a part 
of his campaign of destruction. 

The reason for this is found in an excellent analysis published in the offi- 
cial journal of the International Electrical Workers’ Union which points 
accurately to the heart of the Foster deception. In an editorial the Electrical 
Workers’ Journal says: 

If the railroad companies and other capitalistic interests who are concerned with 
the destruction of the effectiveness of the railroad workers’ organizations were to ask us 
for advice as to how they could reach most quickly their desired objective—the destruc- 
tion of the railroad organizations—and we were unscrupulous, crooked and deceitful 
enough to accept employment from the big interests, we would probably recommend 
a plan disguised as amalgamation. We would point out how, by reaching a few disgruntled 
national officers of some of the present internatioaal unions, who in turn could influence 
some system, district or local officers that a very elaborate and attractive scheme under 
the guise of greater solidarity by the process of amalgamation could be worked out 
that would quickly divide the railroad shopmen into warring camps, as there would be 
those whose first thought is loyalty to the international unions and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and others who could be influenced into opposing factions, thus promptly 
creating dissension and quickly destroying harmony. 


If the movement inaugurated by Foster as a portion of the international 
communist propaganda scheme were based upon an honest desire to improve 
American labor effectiveness and were not a part of a world-wide scheme of 
destruction it might be possible to accord it the respect which is due to all 
efforts of a bona fide character based on mental integrity. In that case it would 
be possible to show the fallacy of the movement and to dissipate it by the 
process of reasoning out the issues. 

The American trade union movement has developed along certain lines 
because practice and experience have shown the practicability and the wisdom 
of those lines. The trade union movement is not as it is because of any pat- 
tern laid down by any individual or by any group of individuals. The trade 
union movement, in other words, is not a thing that has been made. It is 
Something that has grown. The trade union movement is life itself and life 
takes form from its environment and through inheritance. In the case of the 
trade union movement the inheritance is knowledge. Because of inherited 
knowledge and because of the experiences through which it has passed and 
the conditions with which it has been surrounded the trade union movement 
has taken the form in which we know it. 

In other countries where experiences have been different forms are some- 
what different. The American trade union movement is the product of our 
soil. It can no more be changed to accord with a pattern laid down by an 
individual than it could have been given its original form by that process. 

Fortunate above all is the fact that experience has taught the American 
trade union movement the value of elasticity. There is nowhere in the world a 
movement that responds more readily to changing conditions and require- 
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ments than the American labor movement. Based upon fundamental princi- 
ples of democracy the movement is so constructed as to respond at all times 
to the will and the needs of the rank and file. 

The history of the American Federation of Labor and of the whole of the 
organized labor movement since the first struggling local union was formed in 
our country has been a history of change and progress. There have been many 
amalgamations of organizations and there doubtless will be many more. 
These amalgamations, however, have been in response to the clear necessities 
of the workers themselves and not in response to the propaganda of a would-be 
dictator. Not orly have there been amalgamations and unifications of or- 
ganizations but there has been a constantly increasing degree of federation 
throughout our whole movement. As a result of experience the idea of fed- 
eration has become the dominant idea in the American labor movement 
for the development of unity and strength. Wherever the lessons of experience 
in this respect have been regarded there has been success and wherever they 
have been disregarded there has been failure and destruction. 

It should not be necessary at this time to recall the faded pages of the 
history of the old Knights of Labor, the One Big Union of 1887, the American 
Railway Union, the Socialist Trades and Labor Alliance and the Western 
Labor Union, but the lesson has not been forgotten. The I. W. W. still 
struggles along but there is no longer any glitter on the banneis which once 
glowingly heralded the advent of the “wheel within the wheel’’ and the ‘‘one 
big industrial union.” 

If any of the subversive destructive movements with which America 
has been from time to time afflicted have had any virtue it probably has been 
in the fact that they have provided more or less attractive platforms for 
egotistical, suborned, or self-constituted saviours of labor, in some of whom 
at least there has been evident a distinctly pathological condition. As a matter 
of fact it would be of decided interest to know exactly to’what extent the 
leadership of extremist movements is pathological. This probably will never 
be determined to any degree of exactness. But sufficient is known to indicate 
that a complete analysis would show something of great interest and would 
perhaps give us a better insight into the causes of extremist movements than 
we now have. 

The much heralded Chicago “‘amalgamation”’ conference was in every 
respect a dismal failure and is so recognized by all except those who planned 
jt and conducted it. Perhaps even they have their suspicions. 

The American labor movement is so constructed as to offer every possible 
opportunity for progress, development, growth and achievement. Because of 
this it is also so constructed as to offer the best possible resistance to self- 
seekers, disruptionists and the enemies of labor. 

Through experience the workers have learned that their enemies are not 
always among those who have charge of payrolls or who profess themselves 
conservatives and even reactionaries. It sometimes suits the purpose of ene- 
mies to profess a desire to travel the road of progress and to complain of the 
slowness of others. The labor movement, however, has a way of finding out the 
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genuine and the record’of the Chicago conference is offitself sufficient evidence 
of its spurious, deceptive and destructive character. 

Many forces have tried to crush labor; many have tried to deceive it; 
some have tried to betray{it; all have failed. The great labor movement goes 
steadily forward, sure of its principles, sure of its tactics, and above al sure 
in its faith in the righteousness of its cause. 





Presumably a writer in the January issue of “The Iron. Age” believed he 
was making a unique contribution to the thought of 
AN INDUSTRIAL the day when he included in his article the following 


ASTIGMATISM paragraph: 


CORRECTED While having nothing to do with the trend in machine- 


tool; development, a quotation from one employer of machinists 
might be in order: ‘Labor leaders should be paid, as is the doctor in China, to keep 
the system working; whether labor systems or human system is immaterial. It should 
be kept working. When it stops, pay should stop. During a strike the labor leader 
in that industry should receive nothing, or possibly $6 a week. 

Suppose for the novelty of it his quotation were to be revised as follows: 

Management should be paid, as is the doctor in China, to keep the’system working; 

whether material system, financial system, labor system or human system is immaterial. 
It should be kept working. When it stops, pay should stop. During‘a strike or lockout 
management should receive nothing, or possibly $6 a week. 

Of course the writer of the article in ‘‘The Iron Age,” Mr. L. S. Love, 
goes on the assumption that “labor leaders” are responsible for strikes and 
he apparently goes on the assumption that they alone can stop strikes. 
The revised version of his quotation may indicate to him that there is another 
viewpoint in connection with strikes. It is manifestly the duty of manage- 
ment to manage, and to manage means to conduct operations, which means 
to keep operations going. This is something about which “The Iron Age” 
may well ponder, and if it does so, it will find itself in an interesting realm 
of thought. 

A great many will say that it is during times of stress that the labor leader 
is required to work hardest and that in such times his services are most valu- 
able. ‘‘The Iron Age’’ will not agree, but strikes are for the purpose of 
resisting encroachments upon wages, working conditions and hours of labor, 
and it is a part of the duties of the leaders of labor to see that such efforts 
at encroachment are not successful. Of course, employers for whom ‘The 
Iron Age’ speaks would like to see labor leaders starved to death at such 
times, just as the great general staff of the German army would have been 
pleased if it could have found a way to eliminate Foch and Haig and Pershing 
and Diaz during the World War. 

The suggestion made by Mr. Love is excellent for reactionary employers. 
Intelligent employers will have no more use for it than will organized workers. 
It is an excellent example of the ridiculous extent to which ignorance and 
reaction will go in the struggle to maintain industrial autocracy. 

“The Iron Age’’ itself, in spite of such dribble as that which it pub- 
lishes under the signature of Mr. Love, at.times expresses a clearer under- 
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standing of the duties devolving upon management. For example, in the 
same issue in which Mr. Love’s article appears there is a front cover editorial 
from which the two following paragraphs are taken: 

Now comes a period in which ways must be found to make a profit in spite of 
rebounding costs. With labor high, outputs must be increased by short-cuts and new 
machines. With fuel high, heat efficiency must be raised. Selling and distributing 
costs must be- cut. 

The habit grown worse in recent years, of looking for outside relief, may well be 
lost. Management must bend to its internal problems and not put its trust in con- 
gresses or railroad labor boards. It will not be an easy road to travel, but over it is 
the route to real prosperity. And for those not already on the road, January of 1923 
is not too soon to start. 

Here we have advice which, if it had been followed consistently since 
the signing of the Armistice, would have made possible the avoidance of 
many industrial difficulties which have beset the nation. Of course, the 
advice is not complete but it is sound as far as it goes. It indicates that which 
labor has pointed out many times—that there is a logical and definite field 
in which management may function, in which competition may continue 
at its most severe pace without doing injury to anyone, and in which justice 
may be done to the workers while production increases to the benefit of the 
entire community. 

The industrial world is full of such shallow minds as that exhibited 
by Mr. Love. On the other hand it is all too full of such short-sighted determi- 
nation as that manifested by General Atterbury of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Industry must not only survive but it must prosper and it can do both 
wherever management is efficient and wherever it is not chained to a financial 
chariot. In this direction the trade union movement is eager to assist. 
Wherever industry manifests a desire and an ability to produce for the 
benefit of humanity and at the same time to do justice to all factors engaged 
_in the productive effort, the trade union movement is and can be of tre- 
mendous assistance. 

Where industry fails it wili generally be found that the responsibility 
lies with management and that the penalty should be assessed against 
management. This may be because management is incompetent or because 
it is subservient to purely profit-seeking high finance. Whatever the causes 
may be, the failure is a failure of management. To attempt to penalize 
labor for such failure is to countenance gross injustice. 

Let management proceed to concentrate its attention upon new methods, 
new devices, better and greater output; let it keep clear of the snares of 


political governmental tribunals and let it develop the fullest degree of 
cooperative relationship and understanding with the labor movement; 
and America, already the greatest producing nation in the world, will out 
strip herself. What is even more important, her manhood and womanhood 
will know a satisfaction and a freedom and a purpose that will transform the 
whole great toiling population of our country. 


Charters have been issued from December 1 to and including December 
31 as follows: 2 central labor unions; 3 local trade unions; total, 5. 
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Railroads of the United States are, according to the Department of Commerce, 
unable to furnish the number of freight cars required for cur- 
rent business. The total shortage amounts to 100,000 cars, 
according to the findings of the Department. This situation, Mr. Hoover's 
department finds, is the principal factor in retarding industry and is a direct 
cause of loss to farmers through higher prices. 

How soon the railroads will recover from this crippled condition it is im- 

possible to say. It is possible to know however, why such a situation developed 
and it is important that the responsibility be placed. 
On July 1 the workers in the ralroad shops throughout the country ceased 
work because the Railroad Labor Board sought to impose terms and condi- 
tions to which they could not agree. The decision of the Railroad Labor 
Board sought to inflict upon the workers a material reduction in wages and 
inexcusable destruction of working conditions and regulations concerning hours 
of work. The action thus taken by the Railroad Labor Board was initiated 
by the railroads. Railroad operation has not yet been fully returned to 
a normal basis. During the months that have elapsed since the shop strike 
began railroad equipment of necessity has suffered. The men who were on 
strike were the men who when at work kept rolling stock in condition and 
who built new rolling stock. During the period of the strike rolling stock 
deteriorated at a terrific rate. Strikebreakers were both insufficient in num- 
bers and incompetent to keep pace with the detericration. For the most part 
strikebreakers were entirely ‘unfamiliar with the work and as a matter of 
fact were not expected to work. The whole performance of hiring strike- 
breakers was bluff and was so recognized by all except the most gullible. 

The responsibility for present car shortage rests entirely upon the railroad 
executives of the country. The situation is above all an indictment of railroad 
management and the charge is gross incompetence. It was an evidence of in- 
competence to compel the shop workers of the country to leave their work 
and it was a further evidence of incompetence to permit them to remain 
away for so long a period. It was an evidence of incompetence for the rail- 
road managers of the country to take a position of hostility to the organizations 
of the workers and a further evidence of incompetence to assume that effi- 
cient railroad operation could be secured through the arbitrary imposition of 
terms and conditions of employment to which the assent of the employes could 
not be secured. 7 

Of course to a large degree railroad management is under the domina- 
tion of financial powers. Railroad management is far from free to manage 
from the standpoint of railroad operation. It is compelled to manage to a 
much larger degree from the standpoint of the stock market and the divi- 
dend. This being the case it is natural that railroad management should not 
succeed largely either in efficient operation or in the direction of financial 
returns. : 

Somehow or other there must be a getting back to fundamental princi- 
ples in railroading as in everything else. Railroads must be operated as trans- 
portation agencies and not as devices for great banking and financial com- 
binations. Until there is such a return to sanity in railroad operation there is 


AN AFTERMATH 
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bound to be a recurrence of such complaints as that now made by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Railroads which are compelled to serve a Wall Street mas- 
ter are bound to cheat the public. 





The Iron Age is regarded as the spokesman of orthodox thought in the iron and 
steel industry. It is a publication of long standing and of 
great respectability. Naturally it is a most prosperous 
publication. Despite all this the Iron Age frequently ex- 
presses editorial opinion of a decided progressive and constructive character 
and because of this, it is one of a small group of trade journals published in 
the interests of employers which are nevertheless well worth watching by those 
who care to know something of the range of thought on the employing side of 
industry. 

The engineering point of view as distinguished from the banking point of 
view frequently finds expression in the Jron Age. In the December number, 
in the course of an editorial on purchases and sales, there is the following ad- 
monition to industry, and particularly to management in industry: 

The brains of industry should be devoted to efficient and economical operation 
of plants, not speculation in either the finished products or the raw materials involved 
in manufacturing. 

Labor has repeatedly offered exactly the same advice. It is a thought 
that has found expression in the reports of the A. F. of L. Executive Council, 
in the declarations of its conventions, in the editorials of the ‘AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST,” and in the utterances of many labor leaders. It is a declaration in 
favor of the supremacy of management for production and use over manage- 
ment for the production of profits alone. It is a call for the assertion of prior 
rights for the true functions of industry and a demand that management and 
production policies be not dictated by high finance. However clearly the Iron 
Age is convinced of the truth of the statement above quoted, it is apparently 
likewise convinced that the condition which it desires obtains more laigely 
than is actually the case. In another editorial in the same issue it is irterest- 
ing to note the following paragraph: 

Hostility to, or jealousy of, captains of industry arises partly from widespread mis- 
apprehension of the spirit in which these men engage in their activities. The human 
element, the desire of accomplishment, is not sufficiently recognized. There is a desire 
for gain, but the gain is wanted not to take it out of industry but to put it in. Gratifica- 
tion of the ambition results in the placing of better tools in the hands of workmen, whereby 
greater product results from a day’s work. Better and more encouraging conditions will 


arise if the mental attitude of the men who plan things is recognized. Economic progress 
will be impeded if public sentiment discourages the exercise of creative intelligence. 


WERE IT ONLY 
MORE SO 


This second quotation would be a prope: expression if the ideal expressed 
in the first quotation were more generally in practice. It is true, and happily 
so, that a great many industrial establishments are operated along lines con- 
forming to the paragraphs quoted from the Iron Age editorials. Those who are 
not overly optimistic will be willing to concede that these expressions, the 
first of which so well voices the sentiments of labor, are in the ascendency and 
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that management is more and more finding its way to freedom from the 
control of financial interests whose sole aim is the making of profits. 

The Iron Age pleads for recognition of ‘‘the mental attitude of the men 
who plan things’ and believes there is ‘“‘widespread misapprehension of the 
spirit which these men engaged in their activities.” It is to be wished that 
this might be true, for it would be easier to remove the misapprehension than 
it is to remove the spirit in industry which does not express ‘‘the desire of 
accomplishment,’’ which does not seek ‘‘placing of better tools in the hands of 
workmen,” but which is concerned primarily with “‘a desire for gain,” to the 
exclusion of almost everything else. 

The Iron Age is in a position to be well informed concerning the relative 
status of the “desire for gain’ and “‘the desire of accomplishment.” There is 
on the part of labor no misapprehension, for labor is too eager to discover ‘‘the 
desire for accomplishment”’ and it has found all too frequently ‘‘the desire for 
gain” barring the way. 

There will be a wonderful day for industry when management is entirely 
free to respond to ‘“‘the desire for accomplishment” and when it learns the 
tremendous contribution that Labor can make toward the fulfillment of that 
desire. This contribution Labor is always eager to make and always does 
make the moment management offers the opportunity through joint relations, 
over which the “desire for gain’’ does not cast its disrupting shadow. 





Addressing the board of directors of the U. S. Steel Corporation, Judge 


Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the corporation’s Fin- 
ance Committee, is reported to have expressed himself 
as “‘very much worried over the twelve-hour day 
question” and to have declared that “times and notions are changed so far 
as labor is concerned.”’ 

It is a long time since labor first declared that eventually the twelve-hour 
day in the steel industry must go. There are indications that the day is near 
at hand. There has never been anything to fully justify the twelve-hour 
day and the long twenty-four hour shift at each week end. Enormous profits 
have been made in the steel industry, but the steel trust has long since reached 
a point where more than adequate profits can be made without the terrific 
exhaustion of human life, which is the penalty of the twelve-hour day. 

Judge Gary’s own statement to his directors indicates clearly what 
it is that has forced the impending change. “I am not going to argue in 
favor of the twelve-hour day,”’ Judge Gary said. “I am opposed to it, if 
and when it can be eliminated, not because I think it is necessarily harmful, 
but largely for the reason that there is more or less public sentiment against 
it.” This is a magnificent tribute to the power of public sentiment. It is 
worth a moment’s thought. 

There is no great issue concerning which the public is more accurately 
informed than the issue involving the twelve-hour day in the steel industry. 
The facts have been ascertained beyond any manner of question and the 
facts have been presented accurately and repeatedly until practically the 
‘entire population of the United States knows what is involved. Certainly 
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all persons who read and think and who are articulate, understand the issue 
and in some way or other make known their feeling and their point of view. 

There has never been any uncertainty as to the outcome. The only 
uncertainty has been as to the time which would be required to bring 
down the steel corporation defenses. It is merely a question of whether it 
would be necessary to march around the walls twenty times, or whether they 
would crumble with the seventh. 

There is one other consideration that will not be injured by restate- 
ment. The reason there is a public sentiment against the twelve-hour day 
in the steel industry is that the labor movement by its insistence and by 
the justice of its cause compelled the awakening of public interest and the 
quickening of public thought and of public conscience. Judge Gary, of course, 
is not yet ready to admit that in indicating his approaching capitulation to 
public sentiment, he is about to capitulate to a demand created by the trade 
union movement which he so heartily dislikes and to which he is so bitterly 
opposed. In addressing his stockholders the Judge philosophizes on the 
question as follows: 

Connected with the question of moral principle is involved the treatment of our 
workmen. They must always be treated justly, fairly and humanely. Working conditions 
must be safe and reasonable. If the work is arduous and continuous the hours must be 
comparatively short. If the hours on duty are long, there should be frequent rest inter- 


ruptions. 
No workman will be asked or permitted to work to the injury or prejudice of 
health. The living conditions of the workmen and their families must be healthful, 


comfortable and pleasant. 
The above quotation is an excellent paraphrase of what trade unions 
have been saying on the same subject for more than half a century. Judge 
Gary has but one step further to go and it will be a great day for the U. S. 
Steel Corporation, as well as for the workers in the steel industry when he 
takes that actual step. What is yet required is merely that the Steel Cor- 
poration recognize the fact that the workers are entitled to be consulted 
and are entitled to exercise a voice and contribute their intelligence in 
helping to determine the conditions under which steel shall be produced. 
Judge Gary has finally come to an understanding of the fact that the 
well-being of working people requires consideration. He still clings to the 
theory that this is entirely a matter to be determined by the employer. 
He would now be a benevolent despot whereas he has been a harsh and 
cruel one. The assurance that the Steel Corporation, either with Judge 
Gary or without him, will complete the change and will finally take into 
consultation the workers in the industry, is found in examining the reasons 
which have led to the declaration just made by the Judge. The general opinion 
of our people has forced at least the admission that the twelve-hour day is 
indefensible and that it must be discarded. In admitting this Judge Gary 
admits that the arbitrary and autocratic conduct is tremendously modified 
in modern life by what people think and say. It is clear that anything which 
arouses a sufficient and continued protest must eventually give way. As 
Judge Gary fittingly says: “Times and notions are changed so far as labor 
is concerned,” and it may well be that the greatest changes are still to come. 











Baker-Gompers “Open Shop” Correspond- 
ence Resumed 


EREWITH are published the two most recent letters in the cor- 
respondence passing between former Secretary of War Newton D. 
Baker, and the President of the American Federation of Labor. Mr. 

Baker, in his present capacity as President of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, has in the correspondence expressed a point of view which the 
President of the American Federation of Labor has sought to controvert. 
Portions of this correspondence have found publication in some of the news- 
papers of the country, notably in the New York Times, and some comment 
has been made on the lapse of time between letters in this series. The lapse 
of six weeks between Mr. Baker’s last letter and the response of January 
3 was due entirely to the great pressure of business in the office of the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor and to his absence from the city 
during nearly half of that time on official business for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Moreover, it is not nearly as important for either Mr. Baker 
or the American Federation of Labor, in a matter of this nature, to respond 
promptly as it is to respond carefully. 

The response to Mr. Baker’s letter was based upon the contents of that 
letter, but it is interesting to note, in view of the entire correspondence, some 
thoughts expressed by Mr. Baker in an address delivered in Cleveland, Oc- 
tober 17, 1922. In that address there appeared the following: 

It may be observed that the struggle for liberty has always been beset by group 

activities which have sought, on one ground or another, a preferential position. 


The claim on the part of the workers to a right to participate collectively in deter- 
mining wages and conditions of employment has from the beginning had to fight every 


inch of the way. 
The labor controversy is essentially economic and therefore political, and no people 


in history has ever willingly submitted its economic and political questions to judicial 
decision. 

Mr. Baker is quite consistent in his inconsistency, and this is said in full 
realization of his desire to be consistent and of his undoubted sincerity 
of purpose. The struggle for liberty always has been beset, it is true, by group 
activities which have sought preferential position, but it has always been 
marked at the same time by group activities which have sought to defend and 
advance the cause of liberty and which have sought to prevent preferential 
position, for the reason that to allow such preferential position inevitably has 
meant loss of freedom and a return to prior conditions. Just so today groups 
of reactionary employers and organizations of high finance seek to estab- 
lish preferential positions, while all of the energy and force of the trade union 
movement are required to maintain constitutional guarantees and to pre- 
vent a return to autocratic, unrepresentative methods. 

The second quotation from Mr. Baker’s address is a statement of pro- 
found truth. It has been necessary to contest bitterly every inch of the way 
in the effort to establish the right of workers to participate in determining the 
conditions upon which service is to be given and the terms upon which it is 


to be given. This is not because the right is lacking in validity, but because 
(156) 
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it opposes the interests of selfish groups which seek in modern industry the 
practice of autocratic domination which society has all but banished from 
political life. , 

What Mr. Baker seeks to imply in the third quotation is not entirely 
clear. What he terms the labor controversy, which is the controversy be- 
tween employers and workers, involving conflicting philosophies and involving 
conflict between human rights and special privilege, is essentially an economi¢ 
conflict which grows less and less political as the years pass. 

If, as Mr. Baker says, no people has ever willingly submitted its economic 
and political questions to judicial decision, it is because there has been on the 
part of all peoples a deep understanding of the consequences, and a deep 
understanding of the official character of such procedure. Institutions whether 
in political or in industrial life are successful only when they have the sanc- 
tion of the masses of the people, and this sanction can never be had unless 
there is on the part of the masses of the people a trust and a belief in the 
competency of the institutions. It will never be possible to establish a belief 
in the competency of judicial institutions where industrial institutions are 
concerned. The reason for this is simple. There is no such competency 
and never can be. 

The fundamental principles of freedom can not be submitted to judicial 
tribunals. Those who believe in the principles of freedom will not submit 
those principles to anybody having judicial authority. They will not submit 
them to the arbitration or adjudication of any court or tribunal. Those who 
believe do not admit that there can be any contradiction or any modification. 
This is not, as Mr. Baker seems to intimate, a flaw or a fault. It is an eternal 
and inherent safeguard of liberty and progress. 

It has been intimated in the course of the correspondence that there is 
little difference of opinion fundamentally between the views expressed by Mr. 
Baker and the views expressed by the President of the American Federation 
of Labor. In a manner this is quite true, and yet, regrettably, such differ- 
ence as there is, is of a most important character, having to do with some of 
the most fundamental issues witn which modern society has to deal, and it is 
to be most ardently hoped that the discussion will lead to a clearer under- 
standing of the position of the trade union movement, its philosophy and its 
ideals, among those who may chance to read these letters. After saying, as Mr. 
Baker said in his address, that no people has ever willingly submitted its 
economic and political questions to judicial decision, he destroys the basis 
of his reasoning in contending for the so-called “‘open shop.”’ 

The previous correspondence between Mr. Baker and Mr. Gompers 
was published in the November FEDERATIONIST. The two most recent letters 
here follows: 


BAKER TO GOMPERS 


THE CLEVELAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
NOVEMBER 23, 1922. 
Hon. SAMUEL GomPpERS, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Gompers: I should be un- 
faithful to my real feeling if I failed at the 
outset to express my deep appreciation of the 


kindness of your letter of October 2. The 
generous spirit in which you write and the 
friendly assumptions which you permit your- 
self to make in my favor, bring me valued re- 
assurance that I have not lost any of that 
kindly regard which you gave me during our 
days of labor together. 

I have read your letter several times, and 
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each time with a feeling of pleasure that 
our differences are so few and so well de- 
fined. With many of your observations I 
agree, and with none more heartily than your 
condemnation of those who, under the guise 
of an open shop policy, actually operate 
their industries as closed non-union estab- 
lishments. It is not difficult to understand 
why workers are rejecting the open shop, 
when the image which they have in their 
minds of it is a shop closed to them and their 
associates. The Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce finds no room under its declaration of 
principles for such employers, but, on the 
contrary, throws the whole weight of its 
influence against them and their practices. 
The declaration of labor policy of the 
chamber sanctions representative negotia- 
tions—a form of collective bargaining. Into 
the details of this it is not necessary here to 
go, but the chamber does reject, as prejudi- 
cial to the public interest, arbitrary power 
alike of employer over employe and employe 
over employer. The object sought to be ac- 
complished under the declaration of the 
chamber is the creation of an industrial 
relationship in which the primary right of 
organization on both sides will be recog- 
nized and an atmosphere of cooperation in the 
public interest substituted for class war in 
disregard of the public interest. In such a 
grave matter I naturally care little for 
terms, but I can not allow myself to be 
ousted from the right to advocate virtuous 
and public-spirited action merely because 
someone else has improperly appropriated 
the names of those virtues and actions and 
misused them. By such a course of action 
the wicked in this world would forever silence 
the good. The word “open” means open, 
and it still has the same meaning, though 
thousands of misguided people may use it to 
mean half-open and half-closed, or open to 
one class and closed to another, and so I 
think I have a right to describe my own be- 
liefs on this subject by the term “the open 
shop,” for by it I mean a shop which is 
en. 

As I read your letter, you make two objec- 
tions to this position. 

First, that the phrase is a deception. To 
this objection the foregoing seems to me to 
be an answer. 

Second, that the true “open shop”’ is an 
impossible ideal. The reason you give for 
this is, as I understand it, that employers 


naturally want to run closed non-union 
shops and employes naturally want closed 
union shops, and that, no matter how well 
disposed the parties may be in an industrial 
relation, after a while the question arises as 
to whether one or the other of these views 
is to prevail and the question is then deter- 
mined by the relative strength of the par- 
ties. Such being the inescapable conflict 
of human desires, as you view them, you 
regard any advocacy of a third course as im- 
practicable idealism. 

If I have correctly stated your views with 
regard to human desires, then I disagree 
with you wholly. I do not believe that em- 
ployers have any settled or biological prefer- 
ence for closed non-union operation, nor 
do I believe that workers have any settled 
or biological preference for closed union 
operation. Employers want to make money 
by operating economically their industrial 
enterprises, and to the extent that the em- 
ployment relation affects economical and 
successful operation, they desire that rela- 
tion which is subject to least interruption by 
discontent and productive of the largest out- 
put in quantity and quality for the wage 
paid. Workers on the other hand want to 
make money under as favorable conditions 
of employment as to hours, continuity, 
sanitary conditions and comfort as possible. 
They are less interested in quantity and 
quality of production, but not wholly unin- 
terested in either, both because they see 
that these elements ultimately reflect back 
into the success of the enterprise by which 
they are employed, and also because the 
typical worker has the pride of a craftsman 
in the product of his hands. These are the 
fundamental and controlling desires of both 
employers and employes, and these motives 
lead them to seek the establishment of that 
labor relationship which will contribute 
most effectively to their accomplishment. 
Now, of course, if you and I, and a lot of 
other people who are regarded as thoughtful 
keep on saying to employers and employes 
that the best labor relation to be adopted 
by them, to accomplish these respective 
fundamental desires, is one of incessant con- 
flict, they are likely to take our word for it 
and spend a large _— of their strength 
and time getting ready for battle and fight- 
ing battles. Nations have acted on this 
principle apparently from the beginning of 
time, and as a consequence they have loaded 
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up the world with death and belated prog- 
ress, by waste, physical, financial and 
moral, which must make angels weep. The 
civilized world has, however, I think, 
quite lately come to a more or less general 
realization that there is no such thing as a 
successful war, and the moral sense of a world 
taught by experience, would no longer toler- 
ate the Bernhardis who used to go about 
flippantly proclaiming war a thing beautiful 
and useful in itself. The armor has fallen 
to the ground and disclosed the fact that it 
contained, after all, only a ghastly skeleton. 

I trust you will not think this argument 
by analogy remote. To me, industrial rela- 
tions in the United States have for the last 
twenty-five years been a war—a civil war, a 
class war—for which the respective sides are 
constantly preparing, just as the United 
States is constantly preparing at Rock Island 
Arsenal and elsewhere against the contin- 
gency of the day of battle in a military 
sense. ‘This industrial war in the United 
States has broken out into great battles in 
West Virginia, at Herrin, and a number of 
other places, and there are daily skirmishes in 
it, so that from year to year the aggregate 
wastage of property destroyed and persons 
injured is incalculably large. With each 
such breakdown, the general cooperative 
sense of the community is maimed. I 
frankly should despise the mind and spirit 
of mankind if out of the raw material of the 
finer human emotions it could construct no 
happier philosophy, either in international 
relations or industrial relations, than inevit- 
able conflict with its vicarious sufferings. 
What I want, therefore, and must have, is 
something I can believe and preach as bet- 
ter than war, and I find it easy to believe 
that there is something both better and 
higher, namely, the common service of the 
common good. Capital, after all, is but the 
stored-up products of labor, available for 
further production by continued cooperation 
with labor. As a potter, I make a vessel. 
Shall I thenceforth regard it as my enemy 
and adopt as my principal object in life 
that I break it? Or shall I use it as a water 
jar to refresh my labors as I make other 
vessels? 

The difficulty with the war theory is that 
it narrows the whole impulse of a man’s life 
to the short-sighted pursuit of the most he 
can get for himself without any regard to 
the effect of his getting upon others, a 
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policy not only unlovely but short-sighted, in 
that it fails to recognize how completely 
individual welfare in our modern world is 
dependent upon common welfare. And this, 
my dear Mr. Gompers, is the part of your 
letter which I must say frankly leaves me 
disappointed and unsatisfied. In my earlier 
letter of August 24, I expressed surprise that 
in your article ‘The Wrong Way in Kansas” 
I could find no sentence’ recognizing any 
public interest in labor controversies, and I 
was anxious to know how, under the theory 
of the closed union shop, that public 
interest was to be recognized and protected. 
I take it there can be no controversy be- 
tween us that there is such a public interest. 
The whole fruitful purpose of labor is the 
satisfaction of human wants, not merely 
the wants of laborers out of the product 
of their own hands, but, by interchange and 
exchange, the satisfaction of the universal 
wants. Yet, in your valued letter of Oc- 
tober 2, there is again no reference to the 
public interest, no recognition of the public 
right, and no suggestion of any philosophy, 
much less machinery, by which such a pub- 
lic right is to be ascertained and protected. 
Here, I think, is our real difference of 
principle. To me, the public right is domi- 
nant and paramount, and every just right 
of both labor and capital will flow auto- 
matically when the public interest is served 
and the public right recognized. Of course 
it would be idle to dream that a mere 
phrase or gesture of acknowledgment would 
accomplish these results, but I feel that if 
we are to make any progress toward sound 
industrial relations, we must adopt that 
principle, and with all the stumblings 
and haltings to which human enterprises are 
necessarily subject, struggle to establish it in 
practice. I need hardly say that I do not 
mean by this that we should formulate into a 
code of laws and attempt to enforce through 
a judicial tribunal the elements of this 
public right. It may well be that the Cana- 
dian Industrial Disputes Act, the Kansas In- 
dustrial Court Act, and other laws and parts 
of laws, contain definitions of rights and 
machinery for their enforcement which, as 
they come to be understood and accepted, 
can be perfected and helpfully applied. But, 
in general, with regard to laws in this, as in 
all other fields, we must have a philosophy 
first, then we must have widespread ac- 
ceptance of that philosophy, and after that 
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it may be necessary to have some laws to aid 
the common conscience to assert itself or to 
repress unconscionable violations of it. 
Hence I agree with you tm the main that in 
the present state of the public mind, and 
particularly in the present state of the em- 
ployer and employe mind, laws are more 
likely to be an irritation than a help. 

There is one other aspect of this subject 
upon which I venture to add’a paragraph. I 
frankly do not believe that the cause of the 
worker is at present being advanced by this 
conflict, no matter how sincerely it is waged 
in his behalf. The committee on labor re- 
lations. of the Chamber of Commerce re- 
cently made a survey here in Cleveland 
covering practically every industrial plant 
in this great industrial city. I emclose a 
summary of that survey. From it you will 
see that out of 759 industrial plants which 
responded to the questionnaire, only 17 oper- 
ate closed union shops. Five hundred and 
eighty-four operate open shops, and 132 
closed non-union shops. In the open shops 
there are normally employed 136,448 em- 
ployes; in the closed union shops there are 
1,736 employes; in the closed non-union 
shops 15,721 employes. The summary con- 
tains a classification, ‘‘Partial Closed Union”’ 
shops, which applies to some industries in 
which branches of their undertaking are 
operated by’ union men and the other 
branches by non-union men. Itis of course 
true that some of the employers who have 
responded to the questionnaire and claim to 
operate under “open shop” conditions are 
really operating closed non-union shops. 
These terms have been some what confused 
in current discussion and employers some- 
times deceive themselves, but I am sure 
that the number of such doubtful cases in the 
summary can not be more than ten or 
twelve—in any case not enough seriously to 
affect the result. The showing is conclusive. 
After all these years of struggle, only 17 out 
of 759 establishments, and only 1,736 out of 
163,839 employes operate under the closed 
union shop policy. 

No man can assume to speak for the pub- 
lic opinion of a great city. And yet I do 
not think I can be mistaken when I say to 
you that if the question of closed union oper- 
ation versus open shop operation, as a uni- 
versal characteristic of industry, could be 
submitted to a popular vote in this city, the 
open shop policy would carry by so over- 
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whelming a vote as to leave a negligible num- 
ber against it. 

From these two circumstsnces I think it 
is fair to say that the closed union shop 
policy has not succeeded in winning the con- 
fidence of industrial workers here in Cleve- 
land and that it also has failed to secure pub- 
lic approval. The battle for it, therefore 
is a threefold battle, waged by a small minor- 
ity of industrial workers against a majority 
of industrial workers, against a majority of 
employers, and also against an overwhelm- 
ing public sentiment. By every pragmatic 
test, such a policy must be wrong. 

Nor is Cleveland singular in this regard. 
Of course there is a very great deal of inter- 
ested and prejudiced denunciation of labor 
and labor unions, but, making all the al- 
lowance and discount necessary to be made 
for that, it is still true that thoughtful people 
in the United States, who have no motive 
but service, are flooding our magazines and 
papers with articles like that by President 
Church of the Carnegie Institute, and flood- 
ing the records of our courts with pitiful 
and tragic stories of waste and loss and 
suffering, which further irritate the dispu- 
tants and increase the impatience of the 
public until they are more and more disposed 
to say ‘‘a plague on both your houses.” 

I want, my dear Mr. Gompers, to find a 
way to help solve the question of industrial 
relations, and I am willing to devote a 
very great deal of time and such strength 
as I have to it. I would rather have you as 
an ally than any man in the United States. 
Perhaps I should more correctly state my 
feelings if I were to say I should rather be 
your ally and work under your leadership 
in that cause. But I am too old and have 
too few years left to hope to see any prog- 
ress made in my time by merely continuing 
and intensifying the old class struggle, and 
so I shall be obliged to do what I can to 
emphasize the public interest and to urge 
my fellow citizens who are not at grips 
in this immediate struggle to bring all their 
influence to bear toward the creation of 
another atmosphere and another spirit to 
surround the question. 

I can not justly ask a further sacrifice 
of your time and strength to this correspond- 
ence, but if you have said anywhere, or in 
the future do say anything on the sub- 
ject of the recognition and protection of the 
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public interest in labor relations, I should be 
greatly interested to have a copy of it. 

Under separate cover I am venturing to 
send you a copy of my address which I re- 
cently made before our local Bar Associa- 
tion. Some of its positions I am sure you 
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would approve, and the marked paragraph 
on page 380 gave me more pleasure than it 
can possibly give you. 
Cordially and gratefully yours, 
(Signed) Newton D, BakEr, 
President. 


ENCLOSURE WITH MR. BAKER’S LETTER 


NovemBeEr 1/5, 1922. 


SUMMARY 
Basic CLASSIFICATION 


Number 
Plants 


584 77.0 
132 17.3 
17 2.3 


By Per 


Plants 
Cent 


Classified 


eee 
Closed Non-Union 
Closed Union 

Partial Closed Union...... 26 


Present No. 
Empl yes 


3.4 Union 


Normal No. 
Empl yes 


136,448 
15,721 
1,736 1.1 
9,934 6.1 


By Per 


By Per 
Cent 


Cent 


83.3 


104,274 
9.5 


11,557 
1,794 
5,193 


Non-union 4,466 





759 100.0 


127,284 163,839 100.0 


REPRESENTATIVE NEGOTIATION 


Number 


Closed Non-Uni 
Closed Union................... 
Partial Closed Union 


Per Cent of Total 
No. Plants Surveyed 
8. 


Per Cent of Total 
Present Employes 
20.6 


1. 1. 
2. 1. 
3. 4. 





15. 34,494 


27.1 


INDIVIDUAL CONTRACTS 


Number 
Plants 
23 


Per Cent of Tctal 
No. Plants Surveyed 


Per Cent of Tvtal 
Present Employes 
3.7 


Present No. 
Employes 

3.0 4,755 

0.5 614 


0.0 0 
0.3 6,200 





*Applies to union employes only. 


3.8 11,569 


GOMPERS TO BAKER 


' HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
WasuincTon, D. C., Jan. 13, 1922. 
Hon. NEWTON D. Baker, President, 
Cl.veland Chamber of Commerce, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

DEAR Mr. BAKER: I have been much 
interested in your letter of November 23, 
pursuing the question of the union and 
non-union shop. I am interested in the 
reasons which you set forth for your belief 
in the ‘open shop.” I am not ready to 
agree, in the absence of proof, with your 
optimism in regard to the number of truly 


open shops in Cleveland. But that is rather 
beside the point. 

I think that in all of your argument for 
the open shop, an argument which, it seems 
to me, is largely ethical, or perhaps I had 
better say, is largely an argument based on 
what appears to you to be ideals, you have 
overlooked the most important considera- 
tions of all; you hav neglected entirely 
to take into account those things which I 
should expect you to first take into account. 

The formation of unions is the expression 
on the part of the workers of a feeling which 
seems to me to be close kindred of the 
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feeling which possessed the men who first 
battled against the control of political 
institutions by a few and the exclusion from 
political expression of the many. If there 
is any truth at all in democracy, if democracy 
has any real justification, it is as thoroughly 
justified in ou: industrial life as it ever was 
in our political life. 

I am sure it must occur to you that our 
relationships in industry are fully as im- 
portant in our life today as our relation- 
ships in the realm of political affairs. Deci- 
sions which are made and conditions which 
are confronted in industry are of infinitely 
greater moment to thousands upon thous- 
ands of people than are all the political 
decisions and conditiofis in the country. 
Justification for democratic practices and 
the consideration of democratic rights in 
industry, it seems to me, is most emphatically 
equal to the justification for those same 
things in political life. If this is true, 
there can be absolutely no justification 
for employers to believe that they ought to 
be the sole judges of the manner in which 
those democratic rights are to be exercised, 
or even of what are those democratic rights. 
The moment the first principle is accepted 
the whole structure of emoloyer superiority 
and domination has got to disappear. The 
problem must then be looked at as one in 
which the workers have a voice, not under 
somebody else’s terms and under somebody 
else’s restrictions, but on terms of equality. 

Beyond doubt the principle which I have 
set up, if carried to its logical conclusion, 
would carry much beyond that for which 
workers contend at present. That surely 
can not be used as an argument against 
that for which the workers now contend. 
It speaks rather for the moderation of 
American labor and its desire to function 
constructively, without doing anything to 
risk the structure in which I am sure we 
must all live for a considerable period yet 
to come. 

I have no wish to say that every shop 
must be a union shop regardless of what 
may be the wishes of the workers themselves, 
but I do say that if it is the expressed wish 
of the workers to have a union and to have 
a union shop, that then there can be no 
denial of that wish without an exercise of 
power on the part of the employer, which of 
itself must be construed as a repudiation of 
democratic methods and of democracy itself. 


You are no doubt aware that only a small 
proportion of the strikes of American 
workers are for the establishment of union 
shops, or for the recognition of the union, 
Labor has fought much more vigorously 
and with much greater tenacity of purpose 
for the establishment of proper working 
conditions, proper wages and reasonable 
hours of labor. American labor will, how- 
ever, never cease to contend for the right to 
organize and for the right to carry organiza- 
tion to its logical conclusion, which means 
the union shop and a working relationship 
between the organizations of the workers 
and the employers. There is something so 
fundamentally American in this idea that 
I can never believe that those Americans 
who argue against it are so arguing out of 
anything except a mistaken understanding. 

It is yet to be satisfactorily explained how 
there can be any expression in modern 
industry which will give voice to the 
viewpoint of the workers, unless there is 
organization and unless that organization 
is of a type formulated by the workers 
themselves without any obligation whatever 
to employers. The open shop, if it is 
truly open, means that union men and non- 
union men may work in that shop. If there 
is no trade agreement there is likely to 
be no machinery by which workers can 
approach the employer with regularity 
through channels which the employer is 
bound to respect and will respect. Moreover, 
even if the union workers have established 
channels of connection through their union 
organization, the non-union workers are 
left as voiceless, floating units in the in- 
dustry, without any adequate means of 
either expressing themselves or protecting 
themselves. They are much like the resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia in our 
political life, who are voiceless because they 
are not possessed of the form of political 
government which finds expression in the 
union of the states. 

If, in a shop which is open to the extent 
that there is no objection to the workers be- 
coming members of unions, all workers 
in the shop elect to join unions, then it is 
clearly logical, unless we are to deny the 
principles of democracy, that the workers 
so organized in a union have the right to 
function as such. This means they have 
the right to establish joint relations with 
the employer and to reach agreement with 
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the employer upon terms and conditions 
under which they will give service. It is quite 
in keeping with the principles of democratic 
conduct that they should agree with the 
employer that in order to prevent destruc- 
tion of standards through the introduction 
in the plant of a majority of non-union 
workers, none be employed except those 
who belong to the union, or those who 
within a reasonable length of time are willing 
to become members. 

You express a belief in the open shop 
and it is my contention that if you believe 
in the open shop, meaning a shop in which 
union men are not forbidden to work, you 
must as a consequence grant the right of 
workers to organize and to establish a 
union shop. It is my conviction that you 
can not be hostile to the union shop without 
also being hostile to the really open shop. 
I have no doubt, of course, as to the sincerity 
of your belief in the idea of the open shop, 
but I can not refrain from saying that I 
think you do not follow your own beliefs to 
their logical conclusion. You do not think 
the problem through and you furnish 
merely a half way application of principles, 
which you believe in to be right. 

So far as the open shop is concerned, it is 
of the greatest importance to remember 
that it is not a matter of what your con- 
ception, or my conception, may be in that 
respect. It is not a matter of what you 
think the open shop is, or of what I think 
it is. The important fact is that employers 
and employers’ associations that have de- 
clared for the “‘open shop” have in practice 
under that declaration discriminated against 
the employment of union workers. Whatever 
the ‘‘open shop”’ may be in theory and what- 
ever may be your opinion of it, the fact of 
what it has been and of what it is in prac- 
tice is what counts, and it is by the practice 
that the workers are bound to form their 
opinions. The fact is that in the competi- 
tive industrial struggle, employers strive 
to impose upon workers such terms as they 
have the power to impose. Wherever 
possible they seek to drive with each worker 
the hardest possible bargain. On the other 
hand, the workers aspire to and strive to 
achieve better conditions of work and life, 
not only in the place of employment, but 
in the whole realm of sociological, political 
and spiritual existence. 

In your letter to me you say: 


“The 





declaration of labor policy of the Chamber 
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(of Commerce) sanctions representative 
negotiations—a form of collective bargain- 
ing.” I find you saying further that the 
Chamber rejects ‘‘as prejudicial to the public 
interest, arbitrary power alike of employer 
over employe and employe over employer.” 
Presumably this is the reason for sanctioning 
only “a form of collective bargaining.” 
What you do not say, but what must appear 
as the fact to anyone who carefully examines 
the question, is that this is the exercise of 
autocratic power on the part of the em- 
ployers of Cleveland, expressing themselves 
through the Chamber of Commerce. They 
sanction “a form of collective bargaining” 
which is not collective bargaining, which 
retains to the employers the absolute con- 
trol of wages and working conditions and 
which permits the workers to have no effec- 
tive voice whatever in determining the 
terms and conditions under which they are 
to give service in the industries of Cleveland. 
It looks very much as if the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce had felt it mecessary to 
consider something in the way of shadow to 
public opinion and that in considering the 
shadow it had been very careful not to 
consider any of the substance. 

You are apparently convinced that unions 
mean industrial strife. You are, of course, 
not alone in holding that belief. Here 
again you are, I am afraid, thinking half 
way though and leaving many things out 
of account. You speak of the “war theory” 
and you appear to hold that it is the theory 
upon which labor operates. You want 
something to ‘believe and preach as better 
than war.” In response to that desire I 
offer you the trade union movement, not 
as you believe it to be, but as it is with all 
of its progressive, constructive possibilities 
and desires. 

I might easily enough turn your own 
argument against the organizations of em- 
ployers and say that I am opposed to them 
because I am opposed to the “war theory” 
and because such organizations are mainly 
responsible for industrial strife. I am not 
going to make any such argument, because 
I am not going to accuse even the most 
reactionary organization of employers of 
evil without full acknowledgment of the 
good things achieved by organizations of 
employers and of the immense possibilities 
for future contributions to human welfare 
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by such organizations. Without organiza- 
tion civilization as we have it today would 
be an impossibility. The trade union offers 
to employers the opportunity for cooperative 
relationships through which there may be 
developed the greatest possible degree of 
service and through which there may be 
brought into being the greatest possible 
degree of justice to all. 

You seem greatly disturbed because I do 
not agree with your point of view in regard 
to what you term a public interest in labor 
controversies. I will not say that it is 
yours, but it is a rather general assumption 
that this public interest, so-called, would 
somehow operate to prevent strikes, or at 
least to compel workers to return to work 
when they have struck. There is, of course a 
widespread inteiest in the results of rela- 
tions between workers and employers and 
this depends always upon the nature of the 
commodity produced. There is a much 
wider interest, for example, in a coal strike 
than there would be in a strike*against a 
local plant making heavy machinery. This 
by no means indicates any public right to 
step into a controversy with a command 
that workers shape their conduct to suit 
orders which may be issued either by a 
governmental tribunal, or any other form 
of expression of outside force. , 

American labor has no desire to disregard 
public welfare, but, on the contrary has 
every regard to promote and serve the 
public welfare. American labor, however, 
will never admit a public right to enforce 
involuntary servitude because that principle 
is wrong and because if it is ever admitted 
to even the smallest degree, it will by the 
same token be admitted in its fullest im- 
plications. It should not be necessary to 
have to say to you that the minute America 
begins to travel that road, America begins 
to undo every democratic principle for which 
the republic has stood and upon which it 
was founded. 

I do not wish you to feel that labor is 
uninterested in the public welfare, or that 
it has a desire to disregard intelligent 
public opinion. The stress which you lay 
upon the interest of the public is justified 
and is throughly shared, not only by myself, 
but by the labor movement. The public 
welfare and a decent regard for the public 
interest and for the expressions of public 
opinion must have gieat influence in shaping 


the direction of any movement. The 
Standard Dictionary defines the public as 
the people collectively, or in general as a body 
locally, or in the state, or in the nation. | 
am bound to ask you where you can find 
in the action of the “public” any effective 
determination to take the gyves from the 
wrists of the toilers, to take women out of 
the mill and men, women, and children 
out of the sweatshops, or to shorten the 
hours: of toil of the burden bearers, where 
that action did not have its initiative and 
inspiration ‘in the protests and struggles 
and sacrifices of the labor movement itself. 
Sometimes, it is true, the “public” is for a 
brief period inconvenienced by rupture of 
the relations between employers and work- 
ers, but we customarily find that before that 
rupture ‘‘the public” had given no thought 
and taken no action of constructive, benefi- 
cent character to remedy the wrongs im- 
posed upon men and women of toil. The 
strike of the miners in the anthracite coal 
regions did more to take the breaker boys 
out of the mines than anything else; the 
stiike of the miners of this year did more to 
halt the ‘open shop” drive and the drive 
for wage reductions than all those who 
composed ‘“‘the public,” but who so fre- 
quently fail to take account of the facts of 
life. 
Your abhorence of industrial war is 
shared not only by those whose positions 
are similar to your own, but by the workers 
themselves. I think the workers under- 
stand much better than anyone else the 
cost of industrial war. They pay the full 
price. They experience what you observe. 
Does it not occur to you that there must be 
something of importance to induce them to 
undergo experiences which you abhor merely 
as an observer? Labor will cease to engage in 
contests with employers as soon as labor 
finds it possible to induce employers to 
conduct the affairs of industry on a higher 
plane. Labor is ever eager to substitute 
negotiation for contest. 

In 1776 the American colonies engaged 
in a war with England. They did not expect 
to remain forever at war with England, 
but they were determined to remain at 
war until a certain definite object had been 
gained and until certain principles had been 
established beyond question. That having 
been done, the war ceased. Since 1812 
we have had no war with England and 
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we do not expect to have any. This is not 
because we believe less firmly than did our 
forefathers in 1776 in the principles that 
were then at stake, but it is because England 
does not question those principles as she 
then did. In that war it is quite likely that a 
great many neutral nations were inconven- 
jenced, but some of them were able to see 
the principles involved and some of them 
were able to find ways to render effective 
support in the struggle to establish those 
principles. 

I am deeply touched by your eloquent 
portrayal of the horrors and wastage of 
war. Having been a most pronounced and 
active pacifist until the breaking out of the 
world war I feel all that you feel and all 
that you abhor in the wars of peoples and 
nations; and yet feeling as you do, were you 
not among the foremost in waging war upon 
those who would take the life and soul 
out of free democratic institutions and who 
would if triumphant in their unholy cause 
‘ have turned civilization backward? That 
war transformed me from an ultra-pacifist 
to one willing to fight and sacrifice with my 
fellow countrymen in defense of the principle 
of living our own lives and working out our 
own destiny ; and if there be a mad-man na- 
tion still, large or small, which will attempt 
torepeat thas monumental crime I hope that 
the generations, perhaps yet unborn, of our 
self-governing civilized nations, may throw 
themselves with equal vigor in the battle 
to maintain the fundamental principles of 
freedom, justice and humanity. 

Before the United States entered the world 
war I said to a gathering of members of my 
family that if any one of my sons or their 
sons failed to respond to the needs of our 
republic that I would disown him as not of 
my blood, but they kept the faith and they 
and I have met the obligation both in blood 
and treasure. 

It is a vivid picture which you have drawn 
and I join you in the feeling of horror 
against war, but I ask you whether the 
, world even now is safe from the struggles 
which have been going on and which 
are likely to go on, particularly in the 
nations, some large and more small, which 
are scheming, planning and preparing to 
emerge as conquerors of the world. 

ing the Washington Limitation of 
Armament Conference when we were all 
approaching a plan for the destruction of 


dreadnaughts and other major warships, a 
friend of mine facetiously said: ‘‘I have seen 
as interesting and bloody pugilistic con- 
tests with bantom weights as with heavy 
weight fighting men.” 

Who knows now which form the interna- 
tional conquest will take in the future? 
One day, some day, when the world of men 
shall have reached a higher state of civiliza- 
tion and humanity, there may be comity 
and peace, when the causes of war shall have 
been removed, and no one more than you, 
and may I say I, fervently hope and work— 
dedicate myself to service to that end, but 
in the meantime I believe with the declara- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor— 
we favor universal disarmament by general 
agreement. 

The analogy which you make between 
international wars and the relations of 
employers with employes, in my judgment 
is misapplied. 

From slavery to serfdom, peonage, to the 
modern worker in the struggle of thousands 
of years, the historically developed labor 
movement of modern times has for its 
purpose not only the improvement of wages, 
hours, and conditions of employment, but 
the attainment and maintenance of all the 
industrial, political and social rights to 
which the toiling masses of our republic are 
entitled, when democracy in industry shall 
supplant autocracy in industry, and em- 
ployers, entre preneurs and the workers, 
giving intelligent and effective industrial 
service, shall stand as industrial equals. 

The much misunderstood labor movement 
has done much to foster education and 
uproot ignorance; to shortern hours of toil 
and lengthen life; raise wages and increase 
independence and decrease dependence; de- 
velop manhood and balk tyranny; establish 
fraternity and discourage selfishness; re- 
duce prejudice and induce liberality ; enlarge 
society and eliminate classes, create rights 
and abolish wrongs; lighten toil and brighten 
man; cheer the home and fireside and make 
the world better. Can you imagine any 
service in the accomplishment of these high 
ideals to which non-union workers and the 
“open shop” have contributed or\are likely 
to contribute anything? , 

I do not like war and I do not like strikes, 
but I am unwilling to oppose all wars 
and for the same reason I am unwilling to 
say that strikes are wrong. Both are right 
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and necessary and should be used when the 
cause of justice can be retained in no other 
way. This is not an expression of disregard 
for the interests of the great masses of 
our people. It is, on the contrary, an ex- 
pression of the highest regard for them. If 
you are inclined to question this, I ask you 
to consider what would be the status of the 


masses of our people one year hence if today . 


all unions were to be wiped out of existence 
and resistance to injustice in industry was 
rendered impossible. The public interest 
should be, and in the long run I think is, 
primarily in justice. I am unwilling to 
believe that the public, if it is informed, is 
willing to inflict injustice even at the price 
of temporary inconvenience. 

You speak in the closing paragraphs of 
your letter of having too few years left to 
hope to see any progress made “‘by merely 
continuing and intensifying the old class 
struggle” and you propose to use your in- 
fluence to “emphasize the public interest’’ 
and in the “creation of another atmosphere 
and another spirit.” I do not think American 
labor is engaged in a class struggle and I 
do not think American labor believes it is 
engaged in a class struggle, because in our 
country we have no such thing and I hope 
never will have. We are engaged in a strug- 
gle for common justice and for principles 
which are applicable to all alike. American 
labor wants no “working class domination,” 
but it does want a development of the social 
order in which unrestrained exploitation of 
the workers by great financial powers and 
by great combinations of employers, will 
be impossible. It is continually seeking to 
create in the industrial world ‘another 
atmosphere and another spirit’’ which shall 
be one of helpful cooperation, mutual under- 
standing and democratic expression on the 
part of all factors in industry. If this is not 
service in the public interest, then I en- 
tirely mistake what is public interest and 
what constitutes constructive progress. 

You are right in stating that perhaps 
capital is but “the stored up products of 
labor available for further production,” 
but you are again in error when you make 
the analogy of making a vessel for use. 
Neither capital nor labor, that is the 
workers, are static. When the toilers re- 
ceive a larger share of the product of that 
toil it not only materially and morally 
improves their own conditions but has a 
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like effect upon all the masses of workers, 
One improvement in the conditions of 
wage workers is but a forerunner fcr the 
improvements of all others and then again 
it must not be left out of calculation that 
with every material improvement in the 
conditions of the masses of the workers there 
is let loose upon the world greater improve- 
ments and inventions in machinery, power, 
tools, making production of wealth upon a 
greater scale. 

I can not fail to take account of your 
statement that “the typical worker has 
the pride of a craftsman in the product 
of his hands.”” This is an excellent statement 
of a truth and I regret very much that you 
should have surrounded it with so many 
statements that are entirely out of harmony 
with that expression. May I first ask you, 
in modern ‘industry when each individual 
worker performs one infinitesimal part of 
the whole thousands and thousands of 
times each day, what joy or “pride of the 
craftsman’”’ can he have “in the product of 
his hands?” 

You continue to say that if thoughtful 
persons “keep on saying to employers and 
employes that the best labor relation to 
be adopted by them to accomplish these 
respective fundamental desires is one of 
incessant conflict, they are likely to take 
our word for it and spend a large part of 
their strength and time getting ready for 
battle and fighting battles.’’ Underlying 
this there is, of course, the assumption that 
trade unions and the union shop imply a 
condition of strife and battle. I regard this, 
and experience proves it, a wholly wrong 
assumption, because or the contrary trade 
unions are organizations of peace and 
functioning in joint relation with employers 
are tremendous agencies for industrial har- 
mony, for human well-being, and also for 
increased production. 

Workers do, as you say, want “to make 
money under as favorable conditions of 
employment as to hours, continuity, sani- 
tary conditions and comfort as possible.” 
Because of this it is impossible for them to 
want strife. What they most want is peace, 
but what they insist on is peace with as 
much justice and fair dealing as can be 
secured. There is no greater punishment 
that can be visited upon workers than lack 
of continuity in industry and the continuity 
is broken by the action of workers only 













where the provocation is beyond all bearing. 
When continuity of operation is broken 
under such circumstances, it surely can not 
be said that labor is eager for battle for 
the sake of battle. It must be said in fairness 
that labor is willing to sacrifice for the sake 
of justice. 

If I may return for a moment to your 
war analogy, having in mind your statement 
of a growing opinion to the effect that 
“there is no such thing as a successful 
war,’ I might say that there is no such 
thing as an unsuccessful protest against 
injustice. Every protest against injustice is 
in some measure a success. If that were 
not the case, the toilers would long since have 
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become discouraged’ and the struggle to 
achieve justice would not have the vigor 
and the spirit it has today and it would not 
have to its credit the victories of which we 
are all so proud. 

I ask you to give careful consideration 
to this letter and to see whether I have not 
conveyed to you some additional under- 
standing of our principles, our policies and 
our hopes. I appreciate very much your 
whole attitude in this discussion and I trust 
that you will have the kindness to write 
me again. Very truly yours, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President 
American Federation of Labor. 

















The Cooperative Movement in America 


By W. D. Manon 


Vice-President, American Federation of Labor; President, Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employes of America 


OR the past thirty years I have been interested in promoting the prinaci- 
F ples of the cooperative movement among the workers of America. 
In my younger years I was very enthusiastic on this subject, making 
many talks and writing articles. Of late years I have not had the time to de- 
vote to this subject that I had in my earlier days, yet, I am just as enthusiastic 
for cooperation today as I ever was and I see in it the means for the workers of 
America to greatly improve and benefit their conditions if they would only 
take hold of the subject in its true spirit. 

During my trips to Europe I have had the opportunity of seeing the real 
benefits of cooperation, in Germany, Great Britain, France and Italy. In 
Italy, among the street carmen especially of Rome, I found hundreds of them 
living in their cooperative homes and wherever in Europe or America I 
have found the true spirit of cooperation being carried out, I have seen great 
benefits to those participating in it. 

I have often been asked both in Europe aad at home why it is that the 
American worker does not take hold of and build up strong cooperative 
societies like those of Europe. In my opinion, the reason for this lax condition 
of cooperation in our country is due to our environments and false economic 
education. The American people have never been taught the value of saving 
the penny as have the workers of Europe. The American worker has the 
vision of wealth always before him. You attempt to start a cooperative 
society and those that you try to interest in it at once begia to figure out 
how much money they can make out of such a movement. They have visions 
of the Standard Oil Company, steel, iron and coal combines, great oi] con- 
cerns, and I repeat, the whole thought in the American mind is one of becom- 
ing rich quick. This effects the American whether a worker or capitalist 
for they are all looking for the get-rich-quick proposition instead of study- 
jng and reaching an understanding as to the true principles that underlies co- 
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operation and, therefore, it seems almost impossible to get the American 
worker to take the correct view of cooperation. 

The many failures in America portray these facts clearly to those engaged 
in the work of cooperation. It sometimes becomes very discouraging but my 
feeling is that we should persist and continue in the agitation of this important 
subject until we can bring about that understanding in the American mind 
that is necessary to establish the true principles of cooperation, and when that 
is once established the progress will be swift and the results great. Therefore, 
the effort is worth while. 

A short time ago in answer to many questions coming from members 
of my own organization on this subject, I prepared a brief article explaining 
the true cooperative policy and I am here reiterating the lines of instruc- 
tion that were sent out at that time with the hopes that it may be of some 
benefit to those that are giving thought and study to this important subject. 

In forming or joining cooperative movements I would advise as follows: 

First. I would call attention to the fact that there are many cooperative 
societies formed that are doomed to failure from the start because they are 
not formed upon the proper basis. Others are formed by certain persons 
for the purpose of bunkoing the innocent stockholders or members and it is, 
therefore, necessary for tne person going to a cooperative movement or 
society to clearly understand the true principles of cooperation before joining 
any movement of this kind. 

Second. The princivles of cooperation are absolutely right and if the 
true principles are followed they can not help but be a success and the results 
beneficial to those taking part in it. You must first understand that the 
cooperative enterprise is not a selfish and individual undertaking to make 
money for the individual person. It is just the opposite. The advantage of 
cooperation is for the many and not for the few. The idea is to embrace 
all society and instead of making money for the individual, save money to 
all or in other words, make life more comfortable for the many instead of 
making profits for the few. 

Third. ‘To control a cooperative society, absolute democracy must 
prevail. The membership must control the organization by their individual 
votes; members and not money should vote—stocks should be held in small 
amounts by each member and every person possible should be brought 
into membership so as to spread the effect and results of the movement. 
Officers should be elected by the membership. No such thing as stocks 
being voted by proxy should be allowed at any time. Voting should always 
be done by the actual members. 

Fourth. A board of directors should be elected who are subject to the 
membership and regular meetings of the membership should be held at least 
every three months or more often when a full report should be made to them. 
The business should be conducted at a profit and then each three months, six 
months, or a year the profits should either be placed in an accumul!ated 
reserve fund to strengthen the business, or divided to the members according 
to the amount of their purchases during the time and not on their stock. 

Fifth. The Rochdale cooperative principles, are the true basis on which 
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every consumers’ cooperative society should be established. The Rochdale 
system has worked both in England and America for a number of years suc- 
cessfully. My advice to those going into a cooperative movement would be to 
secure full information concerning the Rochdale plan of cooperation and then 
to follow it strictly in the formation of cooperative societies and not to join 
or put money into or become a member of any cooperative society that is not 
formed upon the basis and principles of the Rochdale cooperative society. 
If this advice is followed by our membership in joining or helping to form co- 
operative societies, they will make no mistake. 





Robinson Crusoe, Social Engineer 


By Henry E. JAcKson 

Taken by permission from Robinson Crusoe, Social Engineer, by Henry E. Jackson, 
published and copyrighted by E. P. Dutton and Company. This interesting book 

was reviewed in THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for January. 
FROM CHAPTER VI. 
HAT IN a country calling itself civilized and maintaining thousands 
T of institutions at vast expenses during centuries of time for the ex- 

press purpose of making known Christian ideals of conduct, that never- 
theless it should have been necessary for Parliament to pass any laws at all 
to prevent the working of little children in cotton factories more than twelve 
hours a day seems incredible and is a humiliating exhibition of greed and 
hypocrisy. 

But this is not the worst of it. After such laws were passed, the manu- 
facturers either refused to obey them, or made them ineffective. They were 
unpatriotic anarchists. Parochial authorities apprenticed thousands of 
children under their control. Wagon loads of children as young as six years 
were sent from London and elsewhere to work in cotton mills fifteen hours a 
day. A law was passed for their protection, but because by an oversight it 
omitted to mention children, who were not apprenticed, the law was of little 
use. It could be circumvented and it was. This is typical. 

It was because the law of itself failed to furnish relief from the bar- 
barous cruelty of the go-as-you-please policy, that the laborers found it neces- 
sary to associate themselves together for their own protection. Hence the 
origin of labor unions. But this is not the worst of it. The manufacturers 
secured the passage of a law making it illegal to belong to a labor union. 
Law makers are usually humorless. Here is a bit of humor, although it must 
have been unconscious. This law made it illegal for laborers to do what 
the law had tried to do and failed. Trades guilds had been destroyed under 
Edward VI, and for three hundred years there were none. But the factory 
system made them a human and national necessity. They met at first in 
secret, like the early Christians in the catacombs. Persecution could not 
prevent their growth any more than it could the growth of the early Christians. 

The responsible reason for the origin of labor unions was the policy 
of manufacturers. Rebellion on the part of workmen is always and every 
where in direct proportion to autocracy on the part of management. If 
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the destruction of machinery by workmen seemed stupid but explainable; 
the use of the machinery by owners was stupid and criminal. Labor unions 
have frequently made stupid mistakes just as capitalistic trusts have. They 
have sometimes made their chief concern to be wages, as the management 
has made its chief concern to be profit. But on the whole, we are all under 
an immense, but unrecognized, moral debt to labor unions, not only for the 
preservation, but also for the advancement of civilization and decency. 

As a practica] factor in the organization of industry, both management 
and men attach entirely too much importance to labor unions. This is a 
natural danger common to all organizations. An idea begets an organiza- 
tion, the organization has a tendency to kill the idea. A labor union is not 
an end in itself, but a means to an end. Both sides, especially the manage- 
ment, make the frequent and serious mistake of treating it as an end in itself. 
The labor union is a symptom of the disease, not the disease itself. The 
only way to get rid of labor unions is to remove the cause of their existence. 
When that cause is removed, workmen will not care whether their union goes 
out of existence or not, for its aim will have been‘accomplished. For the 
management to try to get rid of it without removing its cause is stupid and 
futile. They might as well try to fight against the law of gravitation. 

This attempt is like trying to purify the water in a well by: painting 
the pumps. It is like the attempt of trying to prevent an explosion in the 
boiler by sitting on the safety valve. It will not prevent the explosion; it 
will expedite it. The unions will thrive on persecution. Christianity owes 
Nero a vote of thanks for the free advertisement he gave it by his perse- 
cution of it. The management may try as best they can to camouflage 
their purpose by stating it in terms of ‘‘the open shop,” or even by har- 
nessing the patriotism to their purpose by calling it ‘the American plan,” 
but this deceives nobody but themselves. It does not deceive even them. 
It not only deceives nobody, but it subjects the management to well-deserved 
ridicule, which is fatal to their success. 

Mr. Dooley, in the following brief passage, states all it is necessary 
to know about the open shop campaign and the humor of it makes further 
argument seem useless: 

‘“‘What’s all this that’s in the papers about the open shop?” asked Mr. 
Hennessey. 

“Why, don’t you know?” said Mr. Dooley, ‘“‘Really, I’m surprised at yer 
ignorance, Hinnissey. What is th’ open shop? Sure, ’tis where they kape the 
doors open to accommodate th’ constant stream av’ min comin’ in’t take jobs 
cheaper than th’ min what has th’ jobs. Sure, ’tis, 'tis like this, Hinnissey: 
Suppose wan av these freeborn citizens is workin’ in an open shop f’r th’ 
princely wages av wan large iron dollar a day av tin hour. Along comes 
anither son-av-gun and he sez to th’ boss, ‘Oi think Oi could handle th’ 
job nicely f’r ninety cints.’ ‘Sure,’ says th’ boss, and th’ wan dollar man gets 
out into th’ crool woruld t’ exercise his inalienable roights as a freeborn 
American citizen an’ scab of some other poor devil. An’ so it goes on, Hin- 
nissey. An’ who gits th’ binefit? True its saves th’ boss money, but he don’t 
care no more f’r money thin he does f’r his roight eye. 
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“It’s all principle wid bim. He hates t’ see men robbed av their indi- 
pendence, regardless av anything else.” 

“But,” said Mr. Hennessey, ‘‘these open shop min ye menshun say they 
are f’r unions iv properly conducted.” 

“Shure,” said Mr. Dooley, “Iv properly conducted. An’ there we are: 
How would they have thim conducted? No strikes, no rules, no contracts, 
no scales, hardly iny wages an’ dam few mimbers.” 

But whether a labor union ought to be or not to be, is not the question. 
It is merely an effect, not a cause. We assume that if employers have a 
right to unite for mutual benefit, so have the laborers. The truth of Con- 
dorcet’s statement is axiomatic: “Either no individual member of the human 
race has any real rights, or else all have the same.” But even granting that 
this question were debatable, the real question at issue is not a labor union’s 
right to exist; it is rather the reason why it exists. If any one wished to destroy 
it, the only possible way, as well as the only right way, is to remove the need 
for it. 

The need for labor unions has been quite obvious to all who desired to 
know. This need may be stated most briefly in effective language by quoting 
two poems, one near the beginning and one from a later period of the factory 
system. For poetry is more true than history. History gives us the ordered 
record of events; poetry their inner meaning, and no one knows an event 
of fact, until he understands its inner meaning. 

The first poem is a popular ballad chanted about the streets of Norwich 
and Leeds and quoted by Lord Macaulay in his “History of England.” 
Its words are put into the mouth of typical master manufacturer: 


We will make them work hard for sixpence a day, 
Though a shilling they deserve if they had their just pay; 
If at all they murmur and say 'tis too small, 

We bid them choose whether they’ll work at all. 

And thus we do gain all our wealth and estate, 

By many poor men that work early and late. 

Then hey for the clothing trade! It goes on brave. 

We scorn for to toyl and moyl, nor yet to slave; 

Our workmen do work hard, but we live at ease, 

We go when we will and we come when we please. 


The other poem is by no less a genius than Shelley. It portrays the 
natural effect of the attitude described in the previous poem: 


What is freedom? Ye can tell 
That which slavery is too well, 
For its very name has grown 

To an echo of your own. 

*Tis to work and have such pay 
As just keeps life from day to day 
In your limbs as in a cell 

For the tyrants’ use to dwell, 

So that ye for them are made 
Loom and plough and sword and spade, 
With or without your own will, bent 
To their defense and nourishment. 
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’Tis to see your children weak 
With their mothers pine and peak 
When the winter winds are bleak— 
They are dying whilst I speak. 

’Tis to hunger for such diet 

As the rich man in his riot 

Casts to the fat dogs that lie 
Surfeiting beneath his eye. 


*Tis to be a slave in soul, 

And to hold no strong control 

Over your own wills, but be 

All that others make of ye; 

And at length, when ye complain 
With a murmur weak and vain, 

*Tis to see the tyrant’s crew 

Ride over your wives and you— 
Blood is on the grass like dew! 

Then it is to feel revenge, 

Fiercely thirsting to exchange 
Blood for blood, and wrong for wrong; 
Do not thus when ye are strong! 
Birds find rest in narrow nest, 
When weary of their winged quest; 
Beasts find fare in woody lair 
When storms and snow are in the air; 
Horses, oxen, have a home 

When from daily toil they come; 
Household dogs, when the winds roars, 
Find a home withir warm doors; 
Asses, swine, have litter spread, 
And with fitting food are fed; 

All things have a home but one; 
Thou, O Englishman, hast none! 
This is slavery! Savage men, 

Or wild beasts within a den, 

Would endure not as ye do; 

But such ills they never knew. 


Rise, like lions after slumber, 

In unvanquishable number! 

Shake your chains to earth, like dew 
Which in sleep had fallen on you! 

Ye are many, they are few. 


CHAPTER VII. 
LABOR AS A COMMODITY 


ERE ARE all the elements necessary for a bitter and continuous 
H civil war between two groups of citizens contending as rivals, although 
they are natural allies in a common cause. And a civil war, either 
open or secret, we have had for one hundred fifty years, and more. The 
monotonous story of this industrial civil war would have been a very dif- 
ferent story, if both parties to it had been wise enough to have considered 
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causes rather than effects. This is what they did not do and have not yet done. 

The use of steam and electricity created a new world. Modern business 
is one of the most astounding and inspiring achievements of mankind. The 
initiative, energy, courage, and romance exhibited by it constitute a thrilling 
story. Modern business, unlike government, appeals to hope instead of 
fear,.concerns itself with ‘“Thou shalts’” instead of “Thou shalt nots,” and 
it is yet destined, I believe, to be saviour of civilization, provided it has the 
capacity to discover and practice the great creative principle, which is certain 
to distinguish the new age upon which we have now entered. : 

But modern business, during the entire period of the industrial revo- 
lution, which ‘is still in process, has made one tragic mistake. It displayed 
marvelous ingenuity in the invention and perfection of machinery and the 
formulation of efficiency methods. But it forgot the chief element in produc- 
tion, the man. It attempted the impossible—to play “Hamlet” with Hamlet 
left out. It has made the stupid blunder of treating labor as a commodity. 

I go into a modern factory and visit first the manager’s office. I see 
on his desk a typical book on political economy like those used in all col- 
leges and universities until recently, and still used in most.of them. I open 
it and read a passage like this: ‘‘Labor, like flour or cotton cloth, should always 
be bought in the cheapest market and sold in the dearest.” This states the 
policy on which the factory is operated. 

Then I go into the factory to search for this commodity, called labor. 
I can not find it. It glares by its absence. What do I see? I see only men, 
lovers of sunshine, hungry for music, husbands of women, fathers of children, 
for whom they would sacrifice their lives and are doing so, men just like 
the manager and myself. There is something wrong somewhere. ‘What 
I see in the factory and what I read in the manager’s book do not agree. 

There’s only one thing wrong; the statement in the manager’s book is 
alie. Otherwise it is all right. Like the student’s answer to Professor Huxley’s 
question: “‘What is a lobster?” The student said it is a red fish that moves 
backward. To this Huxley replied: ‘Your answer is entirely correct, except 
for three things; it is not a fish; it is not red; it does not move backward.” 
As a simple matter of fact there is not such thing as labor to be bought 
and sold and never was. Labor as commodity is pure fiction. It has nothing 
to do with fact. It is the creation of a political economist’s imagination which 
manufacturers have tried to convert into a fact and failed. We have been 
led to suppose that political economy is an exact science. Now we have dis- 
covered that we have been deceived. When a laborer comes to the factory 
in the morning, does he carry pounds or yards of labor to sell as a commodity? 
No, he comes empty handed; he brings only himself. We have, then, no such 
commodity as labor; we have only a man who is willing to labor; a very dif- 
ferent proposition. As soon as you join a man and his labor together, you 
are on new ground and have a new standard of values. You are handling 
not a commodity, but a living man, who requires an altogether different 
treatment. 

The false conception of labor as a commodity, transformed a man 
into “‘a hand.” The machine tended to make the worker a part of it; to reduce 
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him to a cog in the wheel. The workman was treated as the one bit of ma- 
chinery not yet invented. Man as a machine is clearly protrayed in Adam 
Smith’s description of pin-making, as practiced in his day: “One man 
draws out the wire; another straightens it; and third cuts it; a fourth points 
it; a fifth grinds it at the top for receiving the head; to make the head re- 
quires two or three distinct operations; to put it on is a peculiar business, 
to whiten the pin is another; it is even a trade by itself to put them into the 
paper; and the important business of making a pin is, in this manner, divided 
into about eighteen distinct operations, which, in some manufacturies are 
all performed by distinct hands.” 

The eighteen manual operations here described were decreased just 
as the machinery was invented. Mrs. Browning said that in her day it took 
seven men to make a pin. The damage to the man himself involved in the 
process of his playing the part of a cog in a wheel has never been better 
stated than by Ruskin, when he wrote: “We have much studied and much 
perfected of late the great civilized invention of the division of labor, only 
we give it a false name. It is not, truly speaking, the labor that is divided, 
but the men—divided into the mere segments of men—broken into small 
fragments and crumbs of life; so that all the little pieces of intelligence that 
are left in a man are not enough to make a pin or the head of a nail. Now 
it is a good and desirable thing, truly, to make many pins in a day; but if 
we could only see with what crystal sand their points were polished—sand 
of human souls, much to be magnified before it can be discerned for what 
it is—we should think there might be some loss in it also. And the great 
ery that rises from all our manufacturing cities, louder than their furnace 
blast, is all very deed for this: that we manufacture everything there 
except men; we blanch cotton, and strengthen steel, and refine sugar, and 
shape potter; but to brighten, to strengthen, to refine, or to form a single 
living spirit, never enters into our estimate of advantages.” 

The making of men as well as pins and shoes does not seem to be in- 
cluded in a factory’s program. The distance between stupidity and crime 
is short. The treatment of man as a Commodity is ‘not only a stupid blunder, 
but a criminal blunder. After classifying souls with flour and cotton cloth, 
the next step is to sell them along with the other commodities. And to sell 
souls is nothing short of a crime. In the last book of the Christian Bible 
is a fiery and dramatic passage, which suggests that this is an ancient custom 


in the commerce of cities. The passage sounds as modern as if the Apostle 
John had written it for New York or Chicago. He says: “Alas, alas, thou 
great city, O Babylon, the mighty city! For in one short hour thy doom 
has come! And the merchants of the earth weep aloud and lament over her, 
because now there is no sale for their cargoes—cargoes of gold and silver. 
Of jewels and pearls. Of fine linen, purple and silk, and of scarlet stuff. 
All kinds of rare woods, and all kinds of goods in ivory and in very costly 
wood, in bronze, stee] and marble. Also cinnamon and amomum. Odours 
to burn an incense or for perfume; frankincense, wine, oil; fine flour, wheat, 
cattle and sheep, horses and carriages and slaves, and the souls of men.” 

The whole of modern industry has been organized on the basis of this 
falsehood. Until this falsehood is removed, there can be no hope of peace 
in the industrial world and should be none. 
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Book Reviews 


“STEEL”; THE DIARY OF A FURNACE 
WORKER 


By CHARLES RuMFORD WALKER 


TWELVE-HOUR day in industry is 

an anachronism which has recently 

been challenged by an exhaustive 
technical report which contributes more 
than any other single document toward 
making the twelve-hour day impossible 
in industry 

In addition to the engineers’ report 
there has recently been published a descrip- 
tion of twelve hours in steel which because 
of its kodak correctness is the, perhaps, 
most appalling indictment of -the practice 
available in literature. Without propa- 
ganda, without animus, apparently without 
purpose, Charles Rumford Walker graphic- 
ally describes his experiences in learning steel. 

Mr. Walker is a Yale graduate who served 
over seas. When he returned to this country, 
like many another soldier he had to find 
a way to begin life anew. Evidently the 
titanic forces of war gave him the feeling 
that he wanted to understand the forces 
underlying the industry that was basic 
for war purposes as well as basic for peace 
relations. He went to Pennsylvania to 
learn steel. He went to identify himself 
with the industry, not to spend a few weeks 
to attempt to become familiar with the 
emotions and reactions of steel workers. 
His description of the industry is a bi- 
product of an apprenticeship, hence his 
approach is very different from that of a 
writer who enters industry in search of 
literary material. He applied for a job 
intending to work his way up. So he writes: 

In that civil life to follow, I began to see that 
I wanted two things: 1. A job to give me a living. 
2. A chance to discover and build under the new 
social and economic conditions. 

I was twenty-five, a college graduate, a first- 
lieutenant in the army. In the civilian world into 
which I was about to jump, most of my connections 
were with the university I had recently left, few or 
none in the business world. Why not enlist, then in 
one of the basic industries, coal, oil, or steel? I 
liked steel—it was the basic American industry, and 
technically and economically it interested me. Why 
not enlist in steel? Get a laborer’s job? Learn the 
business? And, besides, the chemical forces of 
change, I meditated, were at work at the bottom 
of society. 

What an amazingly primary thing steel had be- 
come in the civilization we called modern! Steel 
was the basic industry of America; but, more than 


set, it was, in a sense, the buttress, the essential 
frame, rather, of present-day life. It made rails, 
surgical instruments, the girders of skyscrapers, the 
tools which cut, bored, and filed all the other tools 
that made, in their turn, the material basis of our 
living. It was interesting to think that it contained 
America’s biggest “‘trust,” the greatest example of 
integration, of financial, of managerial combination, 
anywhere to be found. Steel was critical in America’s 
be eam wasn’t it—critical for business, critical for 
a 


As soon as he entered the plant to look 
for a job he encountered danger. Finding his 
way around he came upon Pete Grayson, 
“a Russian, of Atlas build, bent, vast- 
shouldered, a square head like a box” 
who lounged slowly toward me with short 
steps. 

“What does a third helper do?”’ I asked when he 
came alongside. 

Pete spat and turned away, as if the question 
disgusted him profoundly. But I noticed in a 
moment that he was giving the matter thought. 

We waited two minutes. Finally he said, looking 
at me, “why a third-helper has got a hell of a lot to 
do.” 

He seemed to regard this quantitative answer 
as entirely satisfying. 

“T know,” I said, “but what in hell does he do?” 

He again looked at the floor, considered, and spat. 

“He works around the furnace,” he said. 


Mr. Walker worked on the open hearth 
force, on the clean-up gang, in the pit, 
as third helper on the open hearth, in the 
cast house, on the stove gang and as hot 
blast man on the blast furnace. 

“Steel” is a picture of his daily life. 
The danger, the heat, the strain of the work 
he records simply as part of the day’s 
experience but the very bleakness of his 
description portrays the baldness and the 
abnormalties of a life that can consist 
only of work and sleep. Even daily language 
consists of a dialect of profanity that alone 
is adequate to represent the intensity of 
the forces which are a part of the day’s 
work. An Italian with a spirit of extraordi- 
nary friendliness toward the new worker 
enlightens him that it is a “Goddam hell 
of a—job.” 

Working. with molten steel in a two- 
hundred-fifty ton furnace with constant 
danger from the enormous machinery mov- 
ing the materials and containers, with con- 
stant danger of a deluge of molten steel and 
the ceaseless hum of mechanical noise make 
up a background of life that do not foster 
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the amenities. If workers have not agility 
or luck they are caught when the molten 
steel gets loose by some mischance—killed 
and buried in it. Such an accident befell 
twenty-four workers of which Walker was 
told by way of warning. However he states 
“the company with a sense of proprieties 
waited until the families of the men moved 
before putting the scrap which contained 
them back into the furnace for remelting.” 

In his clean-up gang in the pit he found a 
cosmopolitan group: 

There was Marco, a young Croat of twenty-four, 
who had started to teach me Croatian in retura for 
some necessary American; Fritz, a German with the 
wanderlust, branching moutachios; Peter, a Russian 
of infinite good-nature; and a quiet-eyed Pole, who 

_ Was saving up $200 to go to the old country. 


As third helper he came to the great ad- 
venture of making steel. After starting 
the heat they made the front wall. Then 
came the real test: 


But the sporting job on the open-hearth comes a 
bit later, and consists in “making back-wall.”” Then 
all the men on the furnace and all the men on your 
neighbor’s furnace form a dolomite line, and march- 
ing in file to the open door, fling their shovelfuls 
across the flaming void to the back-wall. It’s not a 
beginner’s job. You must swing your weapon 
through a wide arc, to give it “wing” and the stuff 
must hop off just behind the furnace door aad rise 
high enough to top the scrap between, and land 
high. I say it’s not a beginner’s job, though it’s 
like golf—the first shovelful may be a winner. What 
lends life to the sport is the fact that everybody’s 
in it— it’s the team play of the open-hearth, like a 
house-raising in the community. 

Another thing giving life is the heat. The mouth 
of the furance gapes it widest and you must hug 
close in order to get the stuff across. Every man 
has deeply smoked glasses on his nose when he 
faces the furnace. He’s got to stare down her 
throat, to watch where the dolomite lands. It’s up 
to him to place his stuff—the line isn’t marching 
through the heat to warm its hands. Here’sa tip 1 
didn’t “savvy” on my first back-wall. Throw your 
left arm high-at the end of your arc, and in front of 
your face; it will cut the heat an instant, and allow 
you to see if you have “placed” without flinching. 
It’s really not brawn, making back-wall—but a nim- 
oan sas and a good eye, and the art of not minding 

t. 

The U. S. steel has repeatedly urged their 
justification of the twelve-hour day that 
men do not have to work all the period they 
are on duty. In connection with that claim 
it is interesting to note what the twelve- 
hour day does to the time a man can claim 
for his own: 

“T only wish it were next Sunday!” I said to 
someone. 

“There aren’t any Goddam Sundays in this 
place,”” he returned. ‘Twenty-four hours off be- 
tween two working days ain’t Sunday.” 
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I thought that over. The company says they 
give you one day off every two weeks. But it’s not 
like a day off anywhere else. It’s twenty-four 
hours sandwiched between two workdays. Yoy 
finish your night week at 7 Sunday morning, hay- 
ing just done a week of one twenty-four hour shift 
and six fourteens. You’ve got all the time from then 
till the next morning! Hurrah! How will you use it? 
If you do the normal thing—eat breakfast, and go to 
bed for eight hours—that brings you to 5 o’clock. 
Will you stay up all night? You've had your sleep. 
Yes, but there’s a ten-hour turn coming at 7. You 
go to bed at 11 to sleep up for your turn. There’s 
an evening out of it! Hurrah again! But who in hel] 
does the normal thing? Either you go on a tear for 
twenty-four hours—you only have it twice a month 
—or you sleep the twenty-four, if the week’s a bad 
one. Or—and this is common Bouton—you get 
sore at the system and stay away a week—if you 
can afford it. 


The story of the twenty-four-hour shift is 
told with epic simplicity. When the shift 
was drawing to an end an Italian asked 
Walker what he thought of the job: 


“What you think of this job?” he asked. 

“Pretty bad” I said “‘but pretty good money.” 

He looked up, and the veins swelled on his fore- 
head. His cheeks were inflamed, and his eyes 
showed the effects of the twenty hours of continuous 


labor. 

“To hell with the money!” he said, with quiet 
passion ; “‘no can live.” 

The words sank into my memory for all! time. 

The back-wall was, I think, no hotter than usual, 
but men’s nerves made them mind things they would 
have smirked at the previous morning. The third- 
helper on Eight and Nick quarreled over a shovel, 
and Nick sulked till Fred went over and spoke to 
him. Once the third-helper got in Nick’s way. 
“Get out, or I’ll break your goddam neck!”’ And 
so on. 


This is the story of the end of the turn: 


It’s a problem—a damn problem—whether to 
walk fast and get home quick, or walk slow and sort 
of rest. I try to go fast, and have the sense of lifting 
my legs, not with the muscles, but with something 
else. I shake my head to get it clearer. One bowl 
of oatmeal. Coffee. “I feel all right.” I get up and 
am conscious of walking home quietly and evenly, 
without any further worry about the difficulty of 
lifting my feet. ““The long turns, they're not so bad,” 
I say out loud, and stumble the same second on the 
stairs. I get up, angry, and with my feet stinging 
with pain. Old thought comes back: “Only seven 
to eight hours sleep. Bed. Quick. “I push into my 
room—the sun is all over my bed. Pull the curtain; 
shut out a little. Take off my shoes. It’s hard work 
trying to be careful about it, and it’s darn painful 
when I’m not careful. Sit on the bed, lift up my feet. 
Feel burning all over; wonder if I’ll ever sleep. 
Sleep.” 

While throwing manganese into a boiling 
ladle at a temperature of 130 degrees a hun- 
kie sums up the life of the steel worker m 
the following words, ““To hell with money, 
no can live.” ’ 7: « 7. 





‘The Labor Injunction! 


By Joun P. Frey 
With an introduction by Samuel Gompers; Equity Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


T THE outset of his book Mr. Frey announces his purpose to deal 
A only with “incontestable facts’ regarding the injunction as used in 
industrial disputes. It must have required great fortitude to adhere 
to that determination but throughout the 197 pages of the book there is not 
the slightest departure and for that reason the trade union movement has 
at its hand a volume which is at once a text book, a history and a work of 
reference which will serve in many ways as long as the iajunction menace 
continues. 

Mr. Frey, who is the editor of the Journal of the International Molders’ 
Union, has made a profoun’ study of the injunction and he has come to be 
recognized as an authority on the subject. 

There is at the outset a sufficient portrayal of the origin of the injunction 
to furnish the trade unionist with an adequate understanding of how it be- 
came a part of American court procedure. Proceeding from that point 
there is worked out in detail the sfep-by-step growth of the injunction to its 
present status as a national menace against labor in violation of the law and 
the Constitution. 

When it is realized that the first injunction in a labor dispute was issued 
in American in 1888, it is possible to visualize the tremendous speed with 
which the evil has grown. It is interesting to note in one of the early chapters 
of the book that: 


The American precedents which courts of equity use to justify their injunctions 
are opposed by a large volume of American decisions which vigcreusly condemn the 
precedents which are cited by the injunction-granting judge. The precedents which have 
accumulated are so numerous and so contradictory and conflicting, that the equity 
court today can find an ample number of decisions which assist the judge in deciding 
that he should or should not grant the injunction which has been asked for. 


It will assist in conveying something of an idea with which Mr. Frey 
has undertaken the task of analyzing the injunction to quote a portion of 
his findings in relation to the theory upon which the American judiciary for 
the most part bases its action in labor injunction proceedings: 


The fact that there were no precedents to guide them in issuing such injunctions, 
compelled the American courts of equity to announce and develop some theory which 
would seemingly supply a reason for the issuing of such injunctions, even though it did 
not justify them. 

Courts of equity exist partly to protect property from irreparable injury when 
therejis no adequate remedy at law. With this as a foundation, a number of American 
courtsfevolved the judicial theory that business is property and that an irreparable 
injury to this business justified the court in issuing injunctions. In direct connection 
with this conception developed the theory that the employer has a property right in the 
patronage of those who purchase his wares, and, in addition, a property right in the 
labor; that is to say, in the services of his employes. 

AThe distinctions between what,constitutes property, business’and personal rights 
(177) 
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are not difficult to understand. They are clearly defined both in our ordinary language 
and in the provisions and phraseology of the law. 

~ Business is not property! Business is the energy, activity, and method by which 
men dispose of property for profit. Business is personal right only. Labor is not property! 
Labor is the service which one man gives to another for wages, or the energy which is 
applied by man to create something for his personal use or for sale to others. Labor is a 
personal attribute; it is only the result of labor which can become property. 


What courts of equity have frequently done in issuing labor injunctions is to pro- 
tect an employer’s business by assuming or asserting that this is property. 


The constitution confers equity power upon the courts by stating that they should 
have jurisdiction in law and in equity just as the constitution makes it their duty to 
issue writs of habeas corpus and in substantially the same manner as it provides for and 
guarantees trial by jury. 

As has been already indicated, the equity power was originally applied in America 
as it had existed in England at the time when our constitution was adopted and our 
equity courts were originally limited and defined by English authority. It was by devis- 
ing and expanding the judicial*theory that business is property that American equity 
courts endeavored to justify their injunctions in labor cases. 

If business is property when a strike or boycott occurs, then it necessarily must be 
property at all other times and entitled to be protected against irreparable injury caused 
by competition from other manufacturers or business men. Business and the income 
derived from business would be established in the same position as land and the income 
derived from it. One immediate result would be to make all competition in trade unlawful 
because’the competition of one manufacturer or merchant would injure or destroy the 
business and the income of another manufacturer or merchant. 


If business and labor are the same as property, the Constitution of the United 
States must be rewritten, personal liberty must be abolished, and discretionary govern- 
ment by judicial “‘conscience” established in place of government by law. 

What has taken place in America has been a steady invasion by equity courts 
of the legislative and administrative departments of the government, equity courts 
in more than one instance having issued decrees which, in their substance and effect, were 


intended to supersede the constitution and create laws by exercise of the judge’s “‘con- 
science’’ instead of through the legislative department of the government. 


The author of the book has been particularly careful to draw no un- 
supported conclusions. His pages are rich in quotations and citations and 
throughout the book the author’s conservatism of statement is refreshingly 
apparent. 

One of the best evidences of real mastery of a subject is an absence of 
extravagant language in dealing with that subject. Throughout Mr. Frey’s 
book there is an easy flow of expression, a complete absence of involved 
or intricate statement, and a page by page indication of the author’s desire 
to concentrate all attention on the subject. It is not a case of the magician 
saying “watch my movements;” it is a case of the scientist saying “‘watch 
my subject.” And the subject has been warmed into life. 

Ordinarily a discussion of injunctions might be expected to be dull, 
technical and uninteresting. In the pages of Mr. Frey’ s book it becomes 
endowed with life and deep interest. The author is entitled to credit as 
much for his method and virility of expression as he is for his careful docu- 
mentation and scientific analysis. 

In addition to Mr. Frey’s discussion of the subject the book contains 
numerous examples of important injunctions, the effort being to collect those 
injunctions upon which court procedure has subsequently been determined 
and those which likewise have been most important in relation to the labor 
movement. The preparation of such a book is a real service. In addition 
to its intrinsic value as a treatise, a reference book and a guide book, there 
must be for the labor movement a certain satisfaction of mind in the fact 
that such a work should be the product of a trade unionist—C. M. W. 





Report of the Legislative Committee 


Child_Labor 


FTER months of preparation and agi- 
A tation hearings have been held on 

the joint resolutions presented in both 
the House and Senate providing for a con- 
stitutional amendment for the protection 
of child life. The hearings gathered together 
the greatest number of representatives of 
different organizations than has appeared at 
any other held by congressional committees 
for years. Nearly every Woman’s organi- 
zation in the country was represented as 
well as the republican and democratic par- 
ties through their national comittees. The 
fact that the question is non-partisan en- 
courages the belief that congress will adopt 
a joint resolution providing for a constitu- 
tional amendment. There are several be- 
fore the committee but that presented by 
Senator McCormick, which is approved by 
the A. F. of L., is considered the most effect- 
ive. 

May 5, 1922, the day the Supreme Court 
declared unconstitutional the Revenue Law 
taxing, the net incomes of employers of child 
labor, the A. F. of L. Executive Council was 
insession. The members of the Council dis- 
cussed the cruel judicial blow dealt the child- 
ren of our country during which President 
Gompers recommended that a campaign be 
inaugurated to secure an amendment to the 
constitution to prohibit children working in 
gainful occupations. To carry out this plan 
he suggested that Wednesday, June 14, 
Flag Day, be set aside for special consider- 
ation of the best legislative method for the 
protection of child life, that a few persons 
who had been notably active in the work 
should be invited to address the convention 
upon that date, and that he be empowered 
to call a conference of the officers of the 
national women’s organizations in addition 
toa few composed of men whose cooperation 
might be had, to cooperate with the Execu- 
tive Council in carrying on the campaign 
for such legislation as would make possible 
the abolition of child labor. The Executive 
Council unanimously endorsed the recom- 
mendations. 

_ The officers of many organizations were 
invited to send representatives to a confer- 
ence to be held in the Executive Council 
Chamber, A. F. of L. Building, June 1, 1922. 
This was held and the Permanent Conference 


for the Abolition of Child Labor was or- 
ganized. President Gompers was elected 
Chairman, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Vice-Chair- 
man and Miss Matilda Lindsay, Secretary. 
Previous to calling the conference President 
Gompers had arranged with Chairman Vol- 
stead of the House Judiciary Committee to 
hold a meeting June 1 to hear arguments on 
the proposed amendment to the constitution 
to prohibit or limit the employment of child- 
ren in gainful occupations. Members of the 
conference attended the hearings and pre- 
sented arguments to show the necessity of 
child labor legislation. Chairman Volstead 
and other members of the committee de- 
clared that it would be impossible to enact 
a law to protect child life. It was stated that 
relief could only be obtained h an 
amendment to the constitution. After the 
hearing before the Judiciary Committee 
the conference resumed its sessions and con- 
sidered what would be the best policy to fol- 
low in seeking the desired legislation. 

A committee was appointed with au, 
thority to prepare for submission to a 
subsequent meeting a constitutional amend- 
ment in the best form possible. After sev- 
eral meetings of the committee and the 
permanent conference the following proposed 
amendment to the constitution was adopted : 


That Congress shall have power to limit or pro- 
hibit the labor of persons under eighteen years of 
age, and power is also reserved to the several states 
to limit or prohibit such labor in any way which 
does not lessen any limitation of such labor or the 
extent of any prohibition thereof by Congress. The 
power vested in the Congress by this article shall 
be additional to and not a limitation on the powers 
elsewhere vested in the Congress by the Constitu- 
tion with respect to such labor. 


At the request of the permanent confer- 
ence Senator McCormick introduced the 
bill in the Senate. As soon as the bill was 
introduced President Gompers conferred 
with Senator McCormick for the purpose of 
arranging hearings at which as many people 
as possible who were interested in the sub- 
ject would appear and testify to its neces- 
sity. Senator McCormick had taken up the 
matter with Senator Nelson who was in 
favor of calling the meeting. Before this 
could be brought about, however, the wife 
of Senator Nelson died and he of necessity 
was absent for several weeks in Minnesota. 
It was then proposed to hold a hearing 
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the latter part of September, but congress ad- 
journed September 20 and it was necessary 
to postpone the hearings. Later Senator 
McCormick secured the consent of the 
Judiciary Committee for a hearing and it was 
held January 10, 1923, before a subcom- 
mittee consisting of Senators Shortridge as 
Chairman, Colt of Rhode Island, and Walsh 
of Montana. 

Senator Johnson who had presented a joint 
resolution for a constitutional amendment 
on the same subject appeared before the 
committee and said that if his resolution was 
not satisfactory to Labor that he was 
willing that it should be changed or that 
if any other amendment was approved he 
would support it. 

President Gompers as chairman of the 
permanent conference for the abolition of 
child labor made an appeal for the passage 
of Senator McCormick’s resolution. He 
then introduced the representatives of the 
various organizations that have joined the 
American Federation of Labor in advocat- 
ing the constitutional amendment as follows: 


Julia Lathrop, former chief Children’s Bureau. 

Grace Abbot, chief Children’s Bureau. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, General Secretary National 
Consumers’ League. 

Mr. Owen Lovejoy, National Child Labor Com- 


mittee. 
Mrs. John Jay O’Connor, National League of 
Women Voters. 
National Women Trade 


Mrs. Maud Swartz, 
Union League. 

Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins, National Congress 
Mothers and Parent Teachers’ Association. 
a Miss Selma Borchart, American Federation of 


Miss Elizabeth Eastman, Young Women’s Christ- 
ian Association. 
——— Alexander Wolf, National Council Jewish 


omen. 
Mrs. Ellis A. Yost, Women's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 

Miss Mary Stewart, National Association Busi- 
ness and Professional Women. 

Mrs. R. C. Stevenson, Girls’ Friendly Society. 

Mrs. Emily Newall Blair, Democratic National 


ommiuttee. “ 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Republican National 
Committee. 
iene Elmer Blair, General Federation Women’s 
Dr. E. O. Watson, Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ. 
Rev. Father McGowan, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council, 


Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, made an elaborate statement 
of the evils of child labor, how the number 
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engaged in gainful occupations had in. 
creased after the first child labor law was 
declared unconstitutional, how it had de 
creased after the tax law was enacted and 
how it had again increased since that act 
had been declared unconstitutional. 

The other witnesses gave many reasons 
why the Joint Resolution presented by 
Senator McCormick should be recommended 
for passage by the Senate. 

President Gompers ended the hearing by 
an earnest appeal to the committee to recom- 
mend the passage of the McCormick 
amendment. 


Immigration 


The agitation for months to open the gates 
of our country to unrestricted immigration 
resulted in a hearing before the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration. Representatives of 
the steel and copper industries, the Ameri- 
can Merchant Tailors’ Association, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, and 
two representatives in congress appeared be- 
fore the committee to urge that the im- 
migration law be amended so that the labor 
market could be flooded with foreigners. 
The evidence given by all of the witnesses 
was of such a character that it failed of its 
purpose. , 

Mr. J. M. Larkins, Assistant President 
of the Bethlehem Steel Company, stated 
that wages were 36 cents an hour because 
not sufficient immigrants were being per- 
mitted to come into the country. He con- 
contended that the steel industry should be 
supplied with enough men to “draw from.” 
A member of the committee suggested that 
“draw from” might mean two or more men 
at the gate to one man working. Mr. Larkins 
said that when workers in the steel industry 
were receiving only 28 cents an hour they 
got along very well because their children 
over 16 years of age were working in factor- 
ies and other places. This helped the fathers 
support the family. He did not explain how 
the workers in the steel industry receiving 
28 cents an hour got along before their chil- 
dren reached the age of 16 years or how many 
workers had been refused employment be- 
cause they did not have children 16 years 
of age. ‘ 


A Mr. Lawton, representing the copper 
mine owners of Michigan, testified that 
wages in the ore mines ran from $3.20 for 
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trammers up to $3.80 for miners. A mem- 
ber of the committee was heard to exclaim 
sotto voce: ‘““No wonder they have diffi- 
culty in securing employes in the copper 
mines.” 

J. A. Emery, who makes a living as at- 
torney for labor-hating employers, appeared 
on behalf of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. He said that Americans 
considered themselves too good to work at 
common labor or the trades. Representa- 
tive Raker, amember of the committee, took 
exception to this statement. He said that 
if Americans had an opportunity to work 
at a fair wage they were willing and anxious 
to wo. Mr. Emery believes that a commis- 
sion should distribute the foreigners where 
they were needed and if they refused to re- 
main there to deport them. 

Representatives Siegel of New York and 
White of Kansas favored lifting the immi- 
gration restrictions. Representative Siegel 
is an aspirant for appointment to the United 
States Supreme Court. He began his cam- 
paign by advocating unrestricted admission 
of immigrants. It is very evident that the 
majority of the members of the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration are opposed to any 
change in the law at present. Chairman 
Johnson put witnesses to a critical test as 
to the alleged necessity for greater immigra- 
tion. 

Representatives of the American Mer- 
chant Tailors’ Association said they wanted 
the unrestricted admission of journeymen 
tailors because they were better workmen 
than those in this country. They claimed 
that boys in foreign countries went to work 
in tailor shops when nine years of age and 
by the time they were 20 they were all 
around workmen. They regretted that this 
country was so far advanced in civilization 
that practically no state would permit a boy 
to begin learning a trade until he was at 
least 14 years of age. Chairman Johnson 
told them such arguments would not get 
them very far. 

President Gompers appeared at the hear- 
ing and was satisfied that none of the testi- 
mony was of such a character as to influence 
the committee to make any change in the 
law. The enemies of the law, however, are 
very active. 

Representative Perlman of N. Y. intro- 
duced a bill (H. R. 13661) January 4, pro- 
viding that immigrants over 50 years of 
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age and those fleeing from religious persecu- 
tion would not be required to pass a literacy 
test, and to make the test easier by having 
the Secretary of Labor issue uniform printed 
slips in the language or dialect of the pros- 
pective immigrant. 

Representative Sanders of Texas intro- 
duced a bill (H. R. 13713) January 8, which 
provides for the total exclusion of immi- 
grants or absolutely prohibiting all immigra- 
tion. 

Senator Colt of Rhode Island, a state 
which is noted for the great number of 
child workers, introduced a bill (S. 4303) 
January 9, which provides that when cer- 
tain classes of laborers can not be obtained 
in this country the Secretary of Labor shall 
contract for such workers in a foreign 
country. 

Other bills introduced are H. R. 13678 
by Representative Box of Texas, to reduce 
the quota to 2 per cent and continue all 
provisions and restrictions in the present 
law. H. R. 13234 by Representative Rainey 
of Alabama, for a permanent restriction of 
alien immigrants not to exceed 2 per cent 
and giving preference to blood relatives. 
S. Res. 384 by Senator Ransdell of Louisi- 
ana, proposes a committee of three members 
of the Senate Committee on Immigration 
to investigate if modifications of the present 
3 per cent law are advisable. H. R. 13269 
by Representative White of Kansas provides 
for admission in excess of quota of refugees 
from Turkish Territory in Europe and Asia 
Minor who are blood relatives of nationals 
now here. H. R. 13417 by Representative 
Rainey of Alabama, provides that all aliens 
shall be required to register annually with 
the United States Marshal of the district in 
which they reside. H. Res. 476 by Repres- 
entative Cable of Ohio supplements the 
literacy test for immigrants with the in- 
telligence test used by the War Department. 

And in the face of the clammor for greater 
immigration the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Labor recently declared that there 
are now more than 3,000,000 workers in the 
United States unemployed. 


Prohibition’s Twilight Zone 


Senator Spencer of Missouri introduced 
a bill (S. 4269) January 3, 1923, provid- 
ing for the appointment by the President 
of a commission of seven persons, two to be 
women, who in his judgment are qualified 
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to investigate and determine as far as pos- 
sible ‘‘what alchoholic content in a beverage, 
under a fair and reasonable interpretation, 
makes the beverage intoxicating.” 
Representative O’Brien of New Jersey, 
introduced a bill (H. R. 13127) December 
4, providing that in the meaning of the 
Eighteenth Amendment intoxicating bever- 
ages meant beer or porter containing 7 per 
cent or more of alcohol and wine or spirits 
containing 15 per cent or more. Heavy 
taxes for both beers and wines are provided. 


Compulsory Labor 


Representative Ogden L. Mills of New 
York, introduced H. R. 13522, December 
20, which provides for the inforcement of 
written provisions or agreements for arbi- 
tration of disputes arising out of contracts, 
maritime transactions, or commerce among 
the states or territories, or with foreign 
nations. Stripped of its verbiage it provides 


for compulsory labor bothfon land and og 
sea. 

If enacted into law, it would repeal the 
act which made seamen free to quit work 
in safe harbor. It would reestablish slavery 
for seamen. 


Relief for Farmers 


Several bills are before Congress having 
for their purpose the stablization of prices 
of farm products and to extend credits for 
the relief of the farmers. We appeared before 
the Committee on Agriculture of the House 
and urged that all legislation that was really 
an aid to farmers recovering from the de- 
pressed conditions of that industry, be 
enacted. 

W. F. Roserts, 
FB. F. McGrapy, 
EpGAR WALLACE, 
Legislative Representatives, 
American Federation of Labor. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNions, 1923 


April 3-17, Warren, Ohio, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of North 
America. 

April 15-18, Washington, D. C., National Fed- 
eration of Technical Engineers, Architects and 
Draftsmen’s Unions. 

May 14-21, Boston, Mass., International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 

May 14-28, New York City, United Hatters of 
North America. 

May 14-21, St. Louis, Mo., American Federation 
of Musicians, Planters Hotel. 

May 26, York, Pa., National Print Cutters’ Asso- 
ciation of America. 

July 2-14. Baltimore. Md., American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July —, Toronto, Can., International Jewelry 
Workers’ Union. 

July —, Atlantic City, N. J., National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters. 

July 9-19, Kansas City, Mo., International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 


Helpers. 

July 9-14, Baltimore, Md., International Union 
of Pavers, Rammermen, Flag-Layers, Wood Block 
and Brick Pavers, Bridge and Stone Curb Setters 
and Asphalt Workers. 

July 9-15, New York City, Piano, Organ and 
Musical Instrument Workers’ International Union. 

July 11-21, Chicago, Ill., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association. 

July 16-21, Omaha, Nebr., International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union. 

July 16-23, Philadelphia, Pa., International Plate 
Printers and Die Stampers’ Union. 

July 17-21, Chattanooga, Tenn., Stove Mounters’ 
International Union. 

July 21-24, New York City, (Executive Board 
Meeting) American Wire Weavers’ Protective Asso- 


ciation. 


August 6-10, Chicago, Ill., International Brother- 
hood of Foundry Employes. 

August 13-18, Atlanta, Ga., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

August 13-20, Chicago, Ill., Hotel Morrison, Hotel 
and Restaurant Employes’ International Alliance 
and Bartenders’ International League of America. 

August 20 to 25, Milwaukee, Wis., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union. 

_ September 3-8, Denver, Colo., National Federa- 
tion of Federal Employes. 

_ September 3-8, El Paso, Texas, National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks. 

September 3-8, Providence, R. I., National Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers. 

_ September 4-9, Atlanta, Ga.. Railway Mail Asso- 
ciation. . 

_ September 10-14, Montreal, Canada, Interna- 
tional Association of Fire Fighters. 

September 10-17, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Wood, 
Wire and Metal Lathers’ International Union. 

September 10-17, New York City, United Textile 
Workers of America. 

September 10-20, Los Angeles, Calif., Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union. 

September 10-20, Oakland, Calif., Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employes 


of America. 

September 10-24, Philadelphia, Pa., International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft 
Drink Workers of America. 

September 17-30, Denver, Colo., Operative Plas- 
terers and Cement Fiaishers’ International Associa- 
tion. 

October 1-7, Montreal, Can., Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union of America. 

October 8-22, Cleveland, Ohio, Journeymen Stone 


Cutters’ Association of North America. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From Tae ATLANTIC To THE PaciFIc 
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FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers 


Harry Jones.—We have 149 local unions, a total 
membership of 15,623. This was an increase over 
last month of 131 members. Twenty-one of our 
members died and for funeral costs, etc., $7,250 
was expended. We have 145 in our ranks receiving 
old-age pensions, to the amount of $3,625. The 
state of employment is good. 


Laundry Workers 


H. L. Morrison—Our membership now totals 
5,500 and we have 78 local unions. A new 
local union was organized at Lawton, Okla. State 
of employment is fair and is improving. An or- 
ganizing campaign is being conducted in New 
York City by the members of our local union No. 
280. An effort is being made to establish cooperative 
union a in Wheeling, W. Va., and in Los 
Angeles, C 

Marine Engineers 


Geo. A. Grubb.—We have sixiy-five local unions 
with a total membership of 13,687. There is but lit- 
tle change in ocean marine business. In the Great 
Lakes district this month traffic will end for the 
majority of ships, although a number will take coal 
up early in December, and some may bring a 
load of grain for winter storage down. 


Print Cutters 


R. Heinl—We have five local unions with a 
total membership of 364. Forty-five of our members 
are unemployed. At New Brunswick, N. J., since 
August 1, sevenceen union members have been locked 
out, the employers refusing to recognize the union. 
The reason for the poor condition in our trade 
is that large quantities of our work are being 
sent to Germany with whose prices we can not com- 
pete, even with the new tariff rate of 60 per cent. 

y can send in work wich all duties and other 
costs paid at $20 per roller while tnis same work 
can not be produced for less than $35 per roller in 
this country. 


Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employes 


E. H. Fitzgerald —We have 1,442 local unions 
wih a total membership of 107, 000. New local 
unions have been organized in New York, Califor- 
nia, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, and Connecticut. 
On the Chesapeake & Onio Railroad 1,875 union 
members are out on strike resisting decreases i in the 
tates of pay. Five hundred non-union members 
are also affected by this strike which began July 20. 
The state of employment is good and is improving. 


Sleeping Car Conauctors 


W. O. Murphy.—We have thirty-eight local 
unions with a total membership of 2,600. Three 
of our members died, and we paid $3,000 i in funeral 
expenses, etc. State of employment is good and is 
improving. We are before the management for a 
revision of rules in our favor and unless they change 
Sayer we will take the case to the board for a 

cision. 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 


A. Jay Marsh—Our membership totals 269. 
We have six local unions. State of employment 
is about 50 per cent of normal. 


Upholsterers 


Wm. Kohn.—An organizing campaign is being 
carried on to bring into line the women employed 
at our industry. Our local union in Chicago com- 
posed of women, went on strike for increased wages 
and recognition of the union. The strike was won 
after five days with an average increase of about 
$9 per week to each worker and the recognition of 
the union. ‘Lhis increased the membership from 100 
to over 500 in one week, all erjoying the new condi- 
tions: The local unions in Chicago composed 
of men have increased their membersaip by 600 
in the last few montns and are still going strong. 
Condition of trade is very good and membership 
is increasing in every local of our international. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 


J. B. Bowen.—State of employment is fair. 
At Aberdeen, Wash., and Eureka, Calif., new local 
unions were formed. We now have 233 local 
unions with a total membership of 8,000. We 
have had expenditures amounting to $2,300, of 
which $1,900 were soldier benefits. 


Wire Weavers 


Chas. C. Bradley.—We have six local unions and 
a total membership of 380. Only six in our ranks 
are unemployed. The state of employment is good 
and is improving. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Mobile.—Charles H. Franck: 

The Todd Shipbuilding Company has hired addi- 
tional help, paying them the union scale of wages: 
ee ean wee eae Sie 
eral organizing campaign to include all unions 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. Union members 
are urged to ask for union-labeled goods. The 
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and Known all over the world. 
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central council is now endeavoring to have the 
eight-hour ordinance adopted. 


ARIZONA 


Globe.—L. B. Doane: 

In all mine work there has been a 10 per cent in- 
crease. The mining forces have been increased by 
500 workers. There are no company unions except 
in railroad shops. Nearly all of the candidates favor- 
able to labor were elected. Everything possible 


is being done to promote the use of union-labeled 
products; even to assisting the merchants to obtain 
union-made 


goods. The membership of the local 
unions is Senin. 

Lowell._—Phil J. Donahue: 

The Calumet & Arizona Company and the Phelps 
Dodge Company have increased wages 10 per cent. 
They have nired over 100 additional employes 
each. Active work is being performed to promote 
the use of union-made goods. 


ARKANSAS 


El Dorado.—W. T. Sherman: 
The hotels and restaurants have hired additional 
workers. Work on a pipe line has opened up and 
The Rock Island and Mis- 
ting with company 
unions with poor results. The Central Labor Union 
_ league reports progress. 
A culmary alliance was instituted at Camden, 
Ark. 


Little Rock.—Matt Lewis: 

Workers have been laid off in the freight depart- 
ment. We are being successful in our work to pro- 
mote the use of union-labeled goods. We are doing 
all in our power to help the shop crafts. 


CALIFORNIA 


Groveland.—James Giambruno: 

The City of San Francisco continues to dis- 
criminate against organized labor on the Hetch 
Hetchy project. When the people of San Francisco 
voted Hetch Hetchy bonds they were promised a 
square deal for labor. Labor in San Francisco 
had the cooperation of the A. F. of L. in securing the 
water rights at Hetch Hetchy from the federal gov- 
ernment and now it follows the policy as to labor 


laid down by the non-union shop advocates. Asa 
result of the labor policy at Hetch Hetchy the 
I. W. W.’s have secured control of the job and are 
now conducting a strike against the City o} San 
Farncisco water project. 


Vallejo.—W. H. Depew: 

The Mare Island Navy Yard has laid off some 
workers. An association of the Mare Island em- 
ployes has been started by the chief clerks and con- 
sists of master mechanics and others. This associa- 
tion is not eligible to affiliate with the A. F. of L. 
New work is opening up in the die casting plant 
which has moved from Berkeley. We have a real 
union labor paper here which, though privately 
owned, is supported by organized labor. There isfa 
demand for the union label. The retail Clerks are 
being organized. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

Conditions in the cigar industry are good. The 
Largs F ony lithographing business shows improve- 
ment e musicians and theatrical stage employes 
have renewed their agreements. The metal mines 
and packing houses have hired 1,000 workers. A 
bond has been issued to the amount of $6,000,000 
to ag ys on the work of making good roads. Build- 

is booming. A contract has been let for a new 
$730, 000 packing plant. We are carrying on a cam- 
paign to boost union-mined coal. The bakers 
and the cigarmakers are carrying on campaigns also 
to promote the use of their labels. We defeated a 
candidate for governor who had his printing exe- 
— without the Allied Printing Trades union 


Coal miners are working about fifteen days a 
month. During the month of December there were 
15,504 men employed in the coal mines of Colorado. 
The metal mines are opening up. The steel mills at 
Pueblo have employed an additional 800 men in their 
rail mills. The Denver and Rio Grande Railroad 
and the C. B. & Q. Railroad have formed company 
unions. The L. R. Steel Co. opened a new $400,000 
store here December 1, giving employment to union 
cooks, waiters, musicians, bakers and engineers. 
The store was built by union labor exclusively. 
The label league is issuing a new directory, adver- 
tising union-made products and also the stores 
which handle them. The cigarmakers are carry- 
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ing on a splendid label campaign and are running 
advertisements in the daily press. There is a $9,- 
000,000 building program on in Denver for 1923. 
The metal miners at Leadville have organized and 
are affiliated with the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers. 

Leadville—Alf Pomeroy: 

The miners made a demand for 50 cents per day 
increase in wages. They had a hearing before the 
commissioners of the anti-strike law and are await- 
ing decision in this case. John Tierney has or- 
ganized a local union of smelter workers. 


CONNECTICUT 


Noank.—Walter H. Wolverton: 

The Noank plant and the Groton Iron Works have 
hired additional workers. We are agitating for the 
use of union-labeled goods. 

Norwalk.—Lioyd B. Phillips: 

In the lock shop a 10 per cent increase has been 
obtained by the workers. Additional workers have 
been hired in the lock shop, the machine shop, glass 
works, rubber works, and the shoe factory. There 
is some new building; a garment factory is under 


time, some twenty-four hours with three shifts. 
It is urged that all union laborers demand union- 
labeled goods when buying. 

FLORIDA 


Jacksonville—David Weinberg: 

New work has started in the building trades. 
Through the efforts of the organizer the workers 
have just awakened to the necessity and che ad- 
vantages of demanding union-labeled goods when 
they buy. Union label litera.ure has been distributed 
extensively. Many dealers are interested in the good 
work and they are promising to stock up with union- 
made products. One dealer promises to handle 
union-made stoves, a large portion of his trade being 
among members of organized labor. Three establish- 
ments are going to handle union-made pianos. 
An effort is being made to have union-labeled cigars, 
cigarettes, etc., used. The membership of the 
barbers’ local union has been greatly increased. 

The organizer has secured two union agreements 
for the tailors and he is given credit for organizing 
two shops. Agitation is being carried on to promote 
the use of union-labeled goods. 


GEORGIA 


Ailanta.—Geo. Goodwyn: 

A majority of the 900 students enrolled at the 
Opportunity School are now employed, indicating 
that the employment situation is better than it was 
ayear ago. There is not much work in the building 
trades now but we look for relief in the spring, 
The Seaboard Air Line has laid off seventy-five men. 


ILLINOIS 


E. Dubuque.—John T. Quinn: 

e workers in the building trades are receiving 
very good wages. The C. N. & St. P. R. R. shops 
have hired more workers. Agitation is being car- 
tied on to advance:the use of union-labeled goods. 

Greenville. —C. E. Riley: 
Some building is under way. There are no com- 
pany unions in this locality. 


Witk Dutch Boy White- 
Lead the painter can do 
work which is a credit to union 
standards and which adds to his 
Own reputation. 

Mixed with linseed oil, 
Dutch-Boy White Lead makes 
a paint that is easy to apply. 

at. Leaves a smoo 

even coating. Impervious to air 
and moisture. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 





Lincoln.—R. E. Dickson: 

Some of the building trades are not fully em- 
ployed. The china factory has hired additional 
workers buc is not in full working order yet. A new 
chamber of commerce is being organized to replace 
the Commercial Club. It is earnestly urged that all 
our members’ demand union-labeled goods when 
— 

pring field.—_R. E. Woodmansee: 

the building trades have enjoyed steady werk on 
account of the open winter and absence of snow. 
Union labels are being advanced. A special cam 
paign has been conducted by the Meat Cutters’ 
Union, No. 61. to organize the non-union shops and a 
committee from that union has visited the seventy- 
Taken, a 147, bas aauentad te teeeaiel Bakers” 

nion, No. 14 succeeded in organizing every 
bakery shop but two. The union is advertising 
all of the union shops, which is having a decided 
effect on the two non-union establishments. 

Staunton.—Joseph W. Rizzie: 

The mining forces have been increased and em- 
ployment is more steady. The proposed new state 
constitution which was strongly opposed by union 
labor was defeated on December 12 by a vote of 
nearly six to one. Good work is being performed 
by the central body to increase the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

Westville —John Shaffer: 

A committee visits the stores in an effort to have 
them handle union-made products. For endeavor- 
jug to organize the street workers in Georgetown 
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the company had a temporary injunction issued 
against me. 
INDIANA 


Evansville —Fred Hohenberger: 

A trades union cooperative league has been 
organized to boost union-labeled goods and the stores 
which handle these goods. New local unions of flour 
mill workers were organized in Oakland City, Ind.; 
Uniontown and Morganfield, Ky. 

Linton.—J. L. Sims: 

We agitate for the use of union-labeled goods and 
of late the stock of union-made goods on the store 
shelves has noticeably increased. The restaurant 
and hotel workers are now under contract. 

Washington.—E. M. Whitehead: 

The B. & O. Railroad Company has laid off 760 
workers. The local federation has leased a building 
and dedicated it as a labor temple. We have a large 
lodge hall, club room and president’s and secre- 
tary’s offices, equipped nicely. 


IOWA 


Council Bluffs—William B. Daly: 

Workers have been laid off in the building 
trades. The union label league is being reorganized. 
The moving picture operators have been enjoined 
from picketing theaters where they were locked 
out. The Union Pacific and the R. I. Railroads are 
trying to establish company unions. 

Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

The building trades are working above normal. 
Swift & Co., a cold storage plant, has advertised for 
chicken pickers. Street improvement is under way. 

Mason City —A. E. Hale: 

A union label campaign has just been put on and 
good results have been attained. All high class 
stores here handle union-labeled merchandise. There 
is quite a field here for organization. 

Newton.—F. Parker: 

Carpenter work is picking up a little. Conditions 
generally are improving. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Ed. E. Rock: 

New work has opened up in the building trades 
and among the common laborers. The laboring 
men are standing solidly together in this city and in 
this state both socially and politically. Agitation is 
being carried on and the union label is being de- 
manded constantly. . 

Additional workers have been hired in the 


refineries. 
KENTUCKY 


Madisonville.—J. V. Poag: 3 
About forty additional workers have been hired 


in the tobacco factory. We urge union members to 

demand union-labeled products and good results are 
being obtained. The millers have recently been 
organized. 

Middleboro.—Chas. T. Cook: 

The Martin Page suspender factory has laid off 
seventy-five workers. The Big Ben overall factory 
has taken on quite a few employes. There is a move- 
ment on to district 19. We are making an 


reorganize 
effort to have the stores handle union-made goods. 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge.—Ora Page 

That io glaaty of wast tn Cen buitdlen toadencal 
plenty of men to do the work. Some of new state 
agriculture buildings are under way. The $250,000 
hospital is also started. Hundreds of common iabor- 
ing men are looking for work. The carmen are still 
holding aut on the I. C. All union members are 
boosting the label. 

MAINE 


Augusta.—H. B. Brawn: 

All plants are running to capacity. Petitions are 
being circulated for amendments to the present 
fifty-four-hour law that will make it a forty-eight- 
hour law for women and minors. Petitions are re- 
ceiving fair support; by no means the support they 
should receive. It is urged that union members 
come forward in this cause. Continual agitation is 
being carried on to promote the use of union-made 
goods. 

Bangor.—Joseph Carr: 

One foundry is working six days a week; the 
other is still on five. The Eastern Manufacturing 
Company, the pulp and paper plant, and the 
M. C. R. R. are organizing their scabs. There 
is no shortage of labor. The building trades will 
soon be laying off men and there is plenty of un- 
skilled help. Good work is being done to advance the 
use of union-labeled goods. 

Portland.—Edw. C. Donahue: 

The building trades are quite busy now, a great 
many new buildings being in the course of con- 
struction. We look for a grand building boom in 
the spring. The condition of organized labor is very 
good at this time. Transatlaniic steamers have 
started to arrive and the loading of grain aas begun. 
‘Lhe longshoremen have reached an agreement with- 
out any cessation of work. They receive 65 cents per 
hour for an eight-hour day and $1 per hour for over- 
time. The longshore carpenters have also reached 
an agreement, their scale being the same as last 


year. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Framingham.—V. B. Vaughan: 
Workers have been laid off in an automobile 
plant. We elected to the state legislature Edward J. 
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Linking city, village and farm, 
crossing mountain and wilderness, the 
telephone system challenges Nature 
in her strongholds and battles her 
fiercest moods. 

Out on his lonely “‘beat’’ the tele- 
phone trouble-hunter braves the 
blizzard on snow-shoes, body bent 
against the wind, but eyes intent upon 
the wires. 

North, south, east, west—in winter 
and summer, in forest and desert— 
the telephone workers guard the 
highways of communication. Travel- 
ing afoot where there are no roads, 
crawling sometimes on hands and 
knees, riding on burros, or motor- 


Whatever else may fail 


cycles, or trucks, they “get there” as 
they can. 

When Nature rages to that point 
where few things can stand against 
her, when property is destroyed and 
towns cut off, the telephone is needed 
more than ever. No cost is too much, 
no sacrifice too great, to keep the 
wires open. If telephone poles come 
down with the storm, no matter how 
distant they may be, no matter how 
difficult to reach, somehow a way is 
found, somehow—in blizzard, hurri- 
cane, or flood—the service is restored. 

Whatever else may fail, the tele- 
phone service must not fail, if human 
effort can prevent it. This is the 
spirit of the Bell System. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 
& AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


oPnOne @ D> 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 
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Secwy, of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
Our label committee is at work. 

Holyoke.—Arthur Huggins: 

All building contractors have granted approxi- 
mately 15 cents per hour increase in wages to 
members of the building trades. Sevéral paper 
mills have laid off workers. Constant agitation is 
bars carried on to advance the use of the union 

Pi .—Chas. H. Smith: 

Additi workers have been hired in the woolen 
mills. We are making an effort to have union- 
labeled merchandise nandled more extensively. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis.—Albert Brown: 

County road work has slacked up a bit. On the 
railroads where the strike nas been settled there 
have been increases in the forces. ‘he Great 
Northern has a company union, which the men must 
join before going to work, their dues being deducted 
from their pay check. 

St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: | 

Work is slack in all trades. The organized 
farmers and organized labor of Minnesota elected 
Senator Henrik Shipstead by over 100,000 majority 
and defeated Steel Trust sens 7 Dr. Shipstead 
was elected on a strictly farmer-labor party vote, 
we having organized a third party in Minnesota. 


MISSOURI 


Macon.—F..T. Hall: 

The mines are in operation every day. Employ- 
ment is not so good in the other crafts. We invite 
unorganized workers to our special meetings under 
the auspices of the Central Labor Union where we 
discuss the advantages of organized labor. All are 
urged to demand union-labeled goods when they 
purchase. We are holding a special meeting Jan- 
uary 21, for the purpose of getting closer in touch 
with the workers. Some good speakers, among them 
President R.,T. Wood, will be present and an effort 
for further organization is to be made. 

Oskaloosa.—Andy Apperson: 

The coal miners are working at the union scale. 
They are employed only two or three days per week. 
Road work is under way. At our local meetings we 
are boosting the use of union-labeled goods. We are 
in the same miners’ district as the Kansas miners, 
where Governor Davis has pledged himself to repeal 
the industrial court law. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Gorham.—A. O. Mortenson: 

The paper and pulp mills have hired more workers. 
Two banks have started the building of new quart- 
ers. Continuous agitation is carried on to promote 
the use of union-labeled goods. There is con- 
siderable talk among the Brown Company employes 
about an espionage system which is said to have 
been placed in vogue recently. 

Manchester —Denis M. Fleming: 

The Amoskeog Manufacturing Company has 
hired additional employes. -Committees have been 
appointed from the Central Labor Union, the textile 
council and local unions to promote the demand 
for union-labeled products. 


Somerworth.—David W. Clay: 

Workers have been laid off in the carpenter and 
machine shops of the Great Falls Manuf 
Company. Hours in this establishment have been 
increased from fifty-two and half per week,to 


fifty-four. 
NEW JERSEY 


Trenton Edward Guenther: 

The Bergonian Rubber Company has laid off six 
union men and has hired others to take their places, 
The Ajax plant has laid off workers. We are calling 
the attention of the union men to the necessity and 
advantages of their use of the union label. 


NEW YORK 


Corning.—T. E. Hotchkiss: 

The working people insist on buying union-labeled 
goods. There has been quite an increase in the sale 
of union-made wearing apparel, etc. Workers in 
the building trades ae e been laid off. 

Jamestown.—Paul A. Clark: 

The demand for union-labeled products is grad- 
ually increasing. The furniture exposition just held 
resulted in orders for the local factories amounting 
to millions of dollars. The building trades will be 
employed all winter. Much new construction is 
being planned. Many local unions report gains in 
membership. 

New Rochelle.— 

Employment has increased in the building line. 
Home building is our chief industry. There is a de- 
mand for the union labe!. 

Rochester —W. W. Campbe'l: 

More help is being hired by concerns here. Some 
plants have closed temporarily for ‘repairs. New 
work on city subway has opened up. Governor 
Smith, in his message to the state legislature, made 
known his aims to establish a living wage for 
women; a bureau of women in industry to deal with 
problems affecting health and welfare of female work- 
ers; amendments to the anti-monopoly law declaring 
human labor not a commodity; changes in the 
workmen’s compensation law to assure proper and 
immediate settlement for injuries;.and many other 
remedial changes. 

Saugerties.—William Wright: 

The Cantines Coating Paper Company has laid 
off workers. This concern is a non-union shop. 
We are trying to get together here and organize 
a central labor body with carpenters and paper- 
makers. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville.—J. H. Lindsey: 

Prospects are brighter now for the advancement 
of labor than they have been for the past two 
years. The establishments that have laid off work- 
ers have resumed operations. Contracts have been 
let for large buildings, the work to begin in the 
spring. All members of trade unions are urged 
to demand union-labeled goods when they buy. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks.—Fred Brousseau: 
The striking shopmen on the G. N. and the N. P. 
are standing firm in North Dakota. Label commit- 
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tees have been organized and satisfactory work is 


being done. 

Mandan.—Henry Meyers 

The following a favorable to organized 
labor and the farmers, were November 7: 
Lynn J. ‘x United States Senator; J. H. 
Sacisis, J. F. Elmer, and E. R. Helbling, Congress- 
men; D. C. Poindexter, state auditor; Frank Mil- 
hollan (chairmen), C. W. McDonald and Fay Har- 
ding, Board of Railroad Commissioners; E. E. Car- 
ter, clerk of court. Charles McDonald, the deputy 
of John F. Brady who died two weeks before elec- 
tion, was elected sheriff on stickers by a 1,200 majo- 


ties and road work are under way and the 
city has started a park project. The building 
of a dam is progressing very nicely. We are making 
every possible effort to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods and the claim is made that we handle 
more union-made products than any other town 
of our size. Our merchants’ names, together with the 

union-labeled goods they handle, are placed up on a 
bulletin board. A person can p y outfit 
himself from head to foot with union-made articles. 
The shop men are still on strike and sticking 
together 100 J cent. The company sent out word 
that three the men, whom they thought were 
our ringleaders, had gone back to work. They 
hoped this message would induce the remainder of 
the men to return to work and thus break up the 
strike, but the trick had no effect. A big Fight 
is on with the city commissioners. We have here a 
volunteer fire department. The boys elect their own 
chief and then the commissioners confirm the elec- 
tion. We proposed to elect the same chief this year 
as we had last year but he proved disloyal to the 
striking carmen and went back to work. Therefore 
we proceeded to elect another man. The commis- 
sioners refused to confirm our election and appointed 
the scab with the result that after the first of the 
year Mandan will be without fire protection. We 
are all resigning. We refuse to fight fire under 
the direction of a scab. As yet, we do not know 
what the outcome will be. 

New Rockford.—Henry Picker: 

The Great Northern Railroad has laid off about 
thirty strike-breakers at the car shops. Parts 
ef our strike circulars are being published in the 
Farmers’ Provost. We are demanding union-made 
goods and the stores are handling them as the 
result of our demand. 

Wilton.—John Jacobson 

The M. F. C. Company hired additional employes. 
Our committee is working all the time to advance the 
use of union-made goods. 


OHIO 


Belle Valley.—A. J. Thompson: 
One of the mines here will start up in the spring. 
Several men are working on the new school building. 


Byesville-—C. H. Grabham: 

A large pottery nag ~ md has recently gone into 
the hands of receiver e products of this pottery 
are now of an inferior quality due to the fact that 
the best tradesmen have left the plant on account 
of wages being reduced. The Sanitary pottery was 
not successful in their effort to operate on a non- 
union shop basis. The shopmen are still on strike. 
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There is no scarcity of labor here—a number of men 
are out of employment. 

Challicothe—Henry E. Oberting: 

A new hospital is in the process of construc- 
tion. The B. & O.'shops have laid off 100 workers. 
The rubber plant has hired fifteen more employes. 
The potters at the Horton Company are out on 
strike. 

Findlay.—John F. Bunce: 

Some workers have been laid off in the rubber 
plant. New street work has opened up. We are 
agitating for the use of union-made goods. A sugar 
plant has started operations with twelve-hour shifts 
and very low wages. 

Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

Conditions seem to oe improving in all kinds of 
work and practically union members are em- 
ployed. Er ay ay Banh phe ey e gh 
deal of road work under way. The cement finishers 
have come into the central body. It.is urged that all 
union members demand union-labeled merchandise 
when buying. We have elected a governor in our 
state who has been a member of the Typographical ~ 
Union for thirty or more years. 

Lorain.—Howard J. Cobb: 

A slight raise in wages has been given at the 
American Ship Plant. Common laborers have re- 
ceived raises in all branches of building. The elec- 
tions look favorable for us and we hope for a square 
deal from the governor-elect. A committee visits 
merchants, inducing them to handle union-made 
goods and they do. A new local union of plasterers 
pager yo The central labor union is rais- 

ing money to improve a park, which is used exten- 
sively by organized labor. PoThe public is back of the 
move. Money has been raised by a carnival, dances, 
and the papers are going to give a very li sum 
for getting subscribers. We are going to boost the 
Labor Advocate of Elyria, starting January 1. 

Marion.—T. A. Clawson: 

Conditions are bad here. It is urged that all 
union members demand union-labeled goods when 
purchasing. 

Martins Ferry.—J. N. Furbee: 

The Riverside Tube Works which have just 
opened up have given employment to 1,000. There 
is a demand for workers here. In this county all the 
candidates who were endorsed by labor were elected. 
The union label is in demand. 


OKLAHOMA 


Duncan.—J. D. Traylor: 

Employes have been laid off in all kinds of busi- 
ness. Some workers have been hired on road work. 
It is urged that all union labor men will demand 
union-labeled goods when they purchase. 

Heavener.—John Bayliss: 

We are doing our best to have union men buy 
union-labeled goods. A new local union of cooks and 
waiters has been organized. 

Muskogee.—E. S. Thayer: 

All unions are increasing their membership. Very 
little non-union work is being done. All building 
crafts are busy. Additional workers have been 
hired in the mines, the factories and the refineries. 
We are insisting that union members demand union- 
labeled goods. 
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Tulsa.—Ben James: 

Oil workers have been laid off in most fields. Work 
on the city water line has started but wages are 
very poor. The railroads have attempted to or- 
ganize company unions without success. The elec- 
tion of the farmers and laborers’ candidate to the 

ip is regarded as a great victory. The 
building service employes’ organization has been re- 
vived and is now represented in the trades council. 
It is urged that every union member, when he is 
purchasing, demand union-labeled goods. 


OREGON 


Pendleton.—Sandy McLain: 

Workers have been laid off in all lines. Building 
construction is our chief industry and all building 
trades have agreements with the unions. The label 
division of the central labor union is carrying on 
a campaign to promote the use of union-made 


products. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Bradford.—T. J. Buck: 

There has been a slight improvement in the iron 
trades—more men have been employed. Several 
machine shops and foundries have taken on a 
greater working force. 

Philadelphia.—Harry Gifford: 

The organizer, as a delegate. to the union label 
trades department, is visiting the affiliated unions 
for the purpose of building up this department. He 
is meeting with success. 

Wilkes Barre —Wm. J. Kromelbein: 

After a strike of several weeks the silk workers 
received increases in wages and other improved 
conditions. Practically all establishments have laid 
off workers, except in the building trades. The 
union label league keeps up continuous agitation 
for union labels, shop cards and buttons. A new 
local union of teamsters, chauffeurs and stablemen 
has been organized. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Valley Falls.—Edw. H. Monis: 

Nearly all establishments have hired additional 
workers. Some building is under way. We have 
succeeded in electing a friendly legislature, pledged 
to the forty-eight-hour law and other labor bills. 
A committee of the central labor union is at work to 
increase the demand for union-made goods. The or- 
ganizer assisted the United Textile Workers to or- 
ganize a new local union of weavers. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Greenville—W. A. Edwards: 

The cotton mills and the foundry have hired 
additional employes. The dye works have opened 
up. All of the men ask for union-labeled goods. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—W. L. Diffee: 

The M. & O. Railroad shops have hired additional 
workers. A great many new buildings are under 
way. There is a demand for union-labeled goods. 

The Piggly Wiggly Manufacturing Company has 
laid off seventy-five men. The Southern Engine and 
Boiler Works has closed down. An effort is being 


made to reorganize the retail clerks. Goods bearing 
the union label are being'asked for by the working 
people. 

Kingsport.—L,. D. Fletcher: 

Working conditions in all trades are somewhat 
better than heretofore. Several new dwellings have 
been started. Much machinery is being insialled 
in the Hugh printing plant here. _ The general 
manager and vice-president of the Press 
(J. J. Little, Inc.), Mr. Mandelick, says taat when 
plans are completely worked out the plant will be 
the largest book printing and binding establishment 
in America. When production is started the depart- 
ment heads will be men who are experts in their 
lines but the labor in the plant will, as nearly as 
possible, be taken from the local field. 


TEXAS 


Amarillo.—Ed. Tull: 

The striking shopmen are fighting nobly with good 
prospects to win. All trade unions have responded 
to their appeal for help. Business is fairly good in 
this part of the state, most of the men being em- 
ployed. We have a poll tax campaign under way 
now and are cooperating with the farmers in the 
non-partisan erence. We were successful in 
electing a union man to the offices of sheriff and 
justice “of the peace. 

Breckenridge-—Caleb C. Smith: 

A few more oil field workers have been given 
work. Some highway building is under way. The 
central body and different crafts are demanding 
union-labeled goods. Numbers of business men. are 
asking where to buy the union-made products. A 
new local union of bakery workers has been or- 
ganized. 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

The G. C. & S. F. and Frisco Railroads have hired 
strikebreakers and scabs. All unions here are in 
bad shape except some railroad unions and possibly 
the bricklayers. Their jurisdiction is so wide 
that if there is no work here they find it elsewhere 
and they are able to hold the hignest wages. There 
is a persistent demand for union-labeled goods but 
much is to be done yet. Two very costly Methodist 
churches are to be built in tae near future and it is 
almost certain that both of them will be union labor 
jobs. The good roads’ bond issue was defeated at a 
citizens’ meeting recently. Hundreds of men 
would be furnished with employment and millions of 
dollars would be put in circulation in this section 
if this issue had been adopted. However, the agita- 
tion may be later revived with better success. 


Galveston.—James T. Meares: 

Hours have been increased in some industries and 
the wages reduced in compresses, elevators and on 
railroad work. All establishments have laid off 
workers. Two garment factories and a flour mill 
have closed down. It is urged that everyone demand 
union-labeled goods when buying. 

Palestine—Edward M. Ware: 

Conditions have improved in the building trades. 
The trades council has not been very active lately 
on account of the membership being on strike. 
The I. & G. N. Railroad has signed a so-called com- 
poy union contract with those employed since the 
strike. 
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Port Arthur. —L. M. Johnson: 

The Gulf Refining Company is putting on more 
workers each day. The Smith Brothers, general 
contractors, are paving the highway. The Y.M.B.L. 
failed in their efforts to organize a company union. 
Great work is being done to promote the use of 
union-made products. 

Port Arthur.—Henry Maitre: 

Thorough organization of the P. A. Gas Company 
has been accomplished. This plant has increased 
wages 2% cents per hour, has established the eight- 
hour workday with time and a half for overtime. 
The Gulf Refining Company has hired approximately 
300 additional workers. Street sewer and paving 
work is under way. We insist that our merchants 
handle union-labeled goods and we refuse to buy 
otherwise. A new local union of bakers has been 
organized. 


UTAH 


Ogden.—W. M. Piggott: 

The Denver & Rio Grande Western Railway 
Company has organizéd an industrial company 
union. It is estimated that there are fully 1,000 
men out of work here in addition to the seasonal un- 
employment. We are constantly reminding the local 
unions of the necessity and the advantages of their 
use of union-made goods. 

Salt Lake City.—A. E. Harvey: 

There is a marked improvement in the building 
trades. A shortage of men exists in some lines. More 
miners and smelters have been employed. The pros- 
pects are bright for the coming year. 


VERMONT 


Montpelier.—C. H. Reagan: 

No establishments have laid off workers. Granite 
manufacturing is our chief industry. One or two 
sheds have signed up with the union. There are no 
company unions but about nine or ten sheds are 
running on the so-called American plan. At the 
meetings the workers are urged to use union- 
labeled goods. 


VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg.—Jas. F. Lawson: 

The Thornhill Wagon Company has hired 125 
workers. A few new residences are under way. 
The Craddock-Terry Company has the profit-shar- 
ing and bonus plan for their employes. On the N. & 
W. C. & O. the railroad clerks are still out on strike. 
There is a demand for union-made goods. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle —J. S. McDonald: 

The logging camps and sawmills are running full 
blast. Some logging companies are. increasing 
wages a little. There is a good demand for union- 
made goods. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston.—C. C. Bradley: 

The building industry has taken on new life and 
several large buildings have started. We have no 
shortage of labor, in fact, there is a surplus of 
common labor. 
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Wheeling.—L. M. Greer: 

All organized trades are fighting the non-union 
shop. The chambers of commerce want the so-called 
American plan. It is urged upon our members that 
they demand union-labeled goods when making 
purchases. The carpenters are all working and 
holding their union hours and wages. The plumb- 
ers, electricians, and sheet metal workers}have been 
locked out!since April 1, 1921. A great many of 
these men have employment, while some are 
American pian scabs. 


WYOMING 


Lander.—Wm. J. McMahon: 

The _— Engraving Company has laid off 
fifty men. e planing mills are working short time. 
Kendrick has been elected to the Senate and Ross, 
a Progressive, has been elected governor. Continu- 
ous agitation is being carried on and we are always 
asking for union-labeled goods. 

In the gas construction plant 100 men have been 
laid off. The Poposia coal mine started November 
15 with 150 men. Some musicians have been or- 
ganized with union headquarters at Casper. 

Laramie.—Harry Thurmond: 

Working conditions in all trades are poor at pres- 
ent. All railroad workers belonging to the shop 
crafts are still out on the U. P. R. R. The cement 
plant and the refinery have closed down. The ladies’ 
auxiliary to the shop crafts is advancing the use of 
union-labeled goods. 
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